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Goods. 
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THREE QUICK DRESS STUFFS: 

Colored Cashmere, 37}¥c. 

Printed Challis, —— 

Printed Mohair, 374¢c. 

As the market runs, they have a right to be third 
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The best 50 cent Cream Damask we everhad. Full 
64 inches wide ; free from tow ; pure flax, every scrap 
of it. In five pretty patterns. 

A fit fellow for the famous 50 cent Bleached Ger- 
man Damask we told you of the other day. 





Think of Men's Handkerchiefs, pure linen, hem- 
stitched, at 12}4c each! Light Linen prices of every 
sort lean the same way. 





A Lace Curtain Stretcher with hinges is handiest 
because it is so snug to re away. With hinges or 
without, it kills one of the biggest Lace Curtain 
worries. Dryas many as you please at once, not one 
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out, $3 and $3.50. 
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R. K. LETCHWORTH. 
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Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding and 
College Preparatory School for Girls will 
re-open September 25th. Address, 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 
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— FoR —— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
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New Orleans, 1884-85. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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A CONFERENCE OF YEARLY MEET- 
INGS. 





BY DR. WILLIAM NICHOLSON, 





The Editor of Friends’ Review (page 
26 of current volume) in alluding to plans 
of a Conference of Yearly Meetings, ex- 
presses his belief that the proposition of 
the Kansas Committee for ‘‘a delegate 
body of ultimate authority and appeal,’’ 
will never meet with the approval of 
many, if of any, of our Yearly Meetings. 
Rather less than a score of years ago, such 
was my own belief. Whilst the measure 
commended itself most thoroughly to my 
own judgment, I found myself in what 
appeared to be a hopeless minority. Per- 
sonal conference with leading men in vari- 
ous Yearly Meetings gave little or no en- 
couragement. The plan was even char- 
acterized as striking at the foundation of 
our church organization and therefore as 
revolutionary, and so its advocacy would 
be disloyal and even treasonable. 

Bnt we live in an age of rapid move- 
ment. Occurrences are taking place all 
around us, that twenty years ago we did 
not expect for a century, if atall. Prudent 
men have either ceased to utter predic- 
tions, or they guard them very carefully. 
The fact confronts us to day, that large 
numbers of Friends, especially in the West, 
believe that such a Conference is not only 
practicable, but actually necessary to the 
safety and prosperity of our church in this 
day of remarkable aggressiveness and pro- 
gress. In pressing this measure, they are 
conscious of the truest loyalty, for it is 
only getting back to the original founda- 
tion from which we have insensibly drift- 
ed. It is simply a restoration of that bal- 
ance of forces essential to a body that is 
in motion, We are no longer simply 
reaching up towards higher character in a 
small membership. We are also reaching 
out after larger numbers. Both these lines 
of activity ought to be vigorously pressed. 
There are plenty of fish in the sea. If we 
do not catch them, it will be because we 
do not put in our nets. And if we put 
in our nets and make large draughts (as 
we may do and are doing), then we must 
have efficient arrangements for taking care 
of what we catch. All churches find this 
to be the most difficult part of their work. 
It is easy to catch fish; it is hard to save 
them. Millions spoil on the shore, after 
the fishermen have well done their work 
In the sea. 

Our revival work makes a profound im- 
pression upon many communities. Large 
numbers are reached. But the statistics 
of our, Yearly Meetings do not show a 
Corresponding increase of membership. 
What is the secret of this discrepancy ? 








Largely it is due to the incompleteness of 
our church organization. It is wanting in 
compactness. Things go too loosely. Too 
much is confided to individual faithfulness, 
and individual faithfulness is often sadly 
lacking in prudence and good judgment. 
The church not only needs workers, but 
these workers must be organized and har- 
monized. They must be like the centur- 
ion of whom we read in the 7th chapter of 
Luke, who not only had soldiers under 
him, but was himself under the authority 
of those above him. There must be subor- 
dination in order to effectiveness, and su- 
bordination presupposes an ultimate au- 
thority somewhere. 

Every active worker is more or less af- 
fected, consciously or unconsciously, by 
this slackness of our bands, and compara- 
tively few feel very earnest in bringing 
into actual membership those who have 
been reached by revival serv.ces. They 
are sometimes even encouraged to join 
other churches that are more strongly or- 
ganized. Thus it turns out that after our 
laborers have reaped faithfully, a great deal 
of the grain gets into our neighbors’ sacks. 

But that is not all. Our latitudina 
rian way of doing things often runs into 
actual disorder and opens the way for 
more or less of fanaticism and bigotry, 
over which we have no positive control. 
They are let alone and proceed to work 
out great injury to individuals and to whole 
meetings, whereas the exercise of a little 
firm, prudent, loving control at the outset 
would have prevented the trouble. These 
results loosen the attachment of many of 
our ablest and most thoughtful members, 
and they reluctantly transfer their mem- 
bership from their mother church, because 
of utter hopelessness of better results under 
our present arrangements. Our loss in 
this way is far greater than it seems. 
Mere numbers do not tell it. One man 
or one woman may be worth more than a 
thousand others for certain great ends and 
uses. To lose such a one is nothing less 
than a disaster. It is not enough to re- 
sign Ourselves to such a result until we 


have diligently inquired into the cause and 


done what we rightly may in the way of 
remedy. It is not enough to say that our 
loss need not be regretted, because other 
churches gain what we lose by such trans- 
fer, and so just as much is accomplished in 
the great warfare against sin. If we admit 
this, we do but sign our own death-war- 
rant as achurch. It is as much as to say 
that we ought to do likewise. In truth, 


whenever a strong, earnest Christian goes 
from us, we lose more than the church to 
which he goes can gain, if only our own 
arrangements were such as to afford an 
inviting and congenial home and field of 
labor, so that the spiritual powers of our 
members might be inspired with confi- 


dence of success in their efforts to diffuse 
the doctrines in which they have beep 
educated and which are still precious to 
them. A loose church government is 
fatal to orthodoxy. 

One of the most peculiar and hope- 
ful features of this rapid movement 
towards a stated and authoritative Con- 
ference, is its spontaneousness. It has 
not been worked up. None of our editors 
have openly espoused it. Most of them 
have opposed it, or prophesied against it, 
or ridiculed it. Some of our most influ- 
ential ministers have recorded themselves 
adversely to it. Yet it has moved steadily 
onward. It is already at the front as one 
of our living, vital questions. Its sup- 
porters come from all classes. Aggressives 
and conservatives stand shoulder to shoul- 
der and pass from one to another, back 
and forth, words of hope and of cheer, as 
the light of better days yet to come falls 
upon their vision. The day of necessity 
has come upon God's people, and they are 
conscious of it and are looking intently 
for the pathway by which He will deliver 
them. There may be stepping stones, 
temporary substitutes, provisional arrange- 
ments. These are not to be despised nor 
relused. If need be, they are to be ac- 
cepted as wise and loving methods of se- 
curing a united march into the highway 
of safety. 

Ail who would keep abreast of the times 
on this subject should read the able Tract 
of President Trueblood of Penn College, 
Iowa, entitled, Creeds and Conferences. 
It can be obtained of Wm. G. Hubbard & 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, at 5 cents a copy, 
or 50 cents a dozen. See also Proceed- 
ings of Friends’ General Conference at 
Richmond, Ind., 1887—pages 263 to 274. 


Pasadena, California, 





a ome 


TO THE WORLDLY mind all definite doc- 
trine is obnoxious. But on the other 
hand there is a new school arising who 
wish to abandon theological creeds, be- 
cause they say they kill spiritual emotion. 
The Spectator replies to these new ob- 
jectors to orthodoxy by showing that 
throughout all the Christian centuries the 
most exquisite outpourings of spiritual 
feeling have come from men who had a 
solid dogmatic basis for their faith. If 
now the richness and fulness of religious 
emotion is deserting many, it is because 
they have lost definite foundations of be- 
lief. The truth is there is a fashion in 
opinions as in other things; a so-called 
‘* freedom ’’ is the present fashion, and 
this is very much like a master-mariner 
claiming freedom to sail as he likes, and 
to go where he thinks proper, without re- 
garding nautical data, whereby he might 
learn where he is going.— Zhe Christian. 
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* BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 





I, 


The language of tradition affirms that 
in early Rome the Temple of Fame was 
placed behind the shrine dedicated to the 
worship of Virtue; thus symbolizing that 
the only avenue to true renown consisted 
in the practice of morality and righteous- 
ness. The supremacy of the principle 
thus embodied in architectural form has 
survived the wreck of empires, the rising 
and decadence of nations. True in the 
palmy days of Latin dominion, its vatidity 
has been in no way diminished by all the 
cycles of time that have elapsed since that 
period. Sagacious men, in all ages, have 
perceived that the only way to immortalize 
their names was to live lives, such that, 
when the Invisible Hand wrote on the 
wall, the judgment would not be found 
wanting. It was in this manner that Wm. 
‘Penn secured for himself a name that lives 
pure and bright after the lapse of two cen- 
turies. The Indian policy of this great 
Quaker was a radical departure from the ap- 
proved methods of his day and generation. 
Annihilation of the Red men nowhere ap- 
pears as part of his designs, which, on the 
contrary, could truly and properly be said 
to carry healing in their wings. 

As early as 1681, we discover the Pro- 
prietor of the future province directing 
his attention to the American natives. On 
the tenth day of October of that year, 
Penn appointed three Commissioners 
whose duty it was to supervise the settle- 
ment of the proposed colony. The in- 
structions to these gentlemen—relative to 
the subject now under consideration— 
were couched in the following language: 
‘¢ Be tender of offending the Indians, and 
hearken, by honest spies, if you can hear 
that anybody inveigles the Indians not to 
sell, or to stand off and raise the value 
upon you. .. . Let them know that you 

- are come to sit down lovingly among 
them. Let my letter, and conditions with 
«my purchasers about just dealing with 
them, be read in their tongue, that they 
“may see we have their good in our eye, 
equal with our own interest, and after 
reading my letter and the said conditions, 
then present their kings with what I send 
them, and make a friendship and league 
with them, according to these conditions, 
which carefully observe, and get them to 
comply with you.”* 

The letter which accompanied these di- 
rections has become a famous document. 
In it Penn writes ‘‘ there is one great God 
and power that hath made the world and 
all things therein, to whom you and I, 
and all people owe their being and well- 
being, and to whom you and I must one day 
give an account for all that we do in the 
world ; this great God hath written His 
law in our hearts, by which we are taught 





*Hazard, Annals, 529. 
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good to one another, and not todo harm 
and mischief one to another. 


the king of the country where I live hath 
given unto re a great province, but I de- 
sire to enjoy it with your love and con- 
sent, that we may always live together as 
neighbors and friends.” The author 
knows, so he proceeds to say, that the In- 
dians have been greatly maltreated by 
some of the earlier European settlers, but 
assures them that he is ‘‘ not such a man, 
as is well known’’ in his own country. 
Indeed, far from entertaining such senti- 
ments, the letter continues, I have ‘‘ great 
love and regard towards you, and I desire 
to win and gain your love and friendship 
by a kind, just, and peaceable life, and 
the people I send are of the same mind, 
and shall in all things behave themselves 
accordingly ; and if in anything any shall 
offend you or your people, you shall have 
a full and speedy satistaction for the same, 
by an equal number of just men on both 
sides, that by no means you may have just 
occasion of being offended against them.”’ 
The communication closes with the obser- 
vation, ‘‘I shall shortly come to you my- 
self, at what time we may move largely and 
freely confer and discourse of these mat- 
ters.”’ 


This promise was the embryo of the 
treaty,* which, when Penn did arrive, was 
concluded under the famous Elm—the 
tree that has acquired such prominence in 
the history of the Province. And well it 
might, for one of the fairest and most un- 
sullied chapters, perhaps, in the entire 
colonial history of America is that which 
describes this meeting with the aboriginal 
inhabitants. Here, translating into life 
their large and catholic théology, the 
Quakers met unarmed those same Indians, 
whom all the other European settlers 
agreed in regarding as fierce and blood- 
thirsty savages; and, addressing them as 
the children of a Common Father, one 
over-all-ruling God, concluded with them 
the memorable compact. 


Other places have possessed their his- 
toric and consecrated trees, but none of 
them was ever more justly renowned than 
the Elm of Pennsylvania. It was a stately 
witness to the solemn covenant, which, 
in the language of Voltaire, was ‘‘the 
only league between those nations and the 
Christians that was never sworn to, and 
never broken.’’ Here Penn explained to 
these rude children of the forest that he 
had not come to injure or to defraud them 
of their natural rights; that, on the con- 
trary, his purpose was to ameliorate their 
condition ; and, that for the accomplish- 
ment of this desired object, the interests 
of the races were to be considered in- 
separable—in fact, identical. ‘‘ We meet,”’ 
such was the language employed, ‘‘ on the 
broad pathway of good faith and good 
will ; no advantage shall be taken on either 
side, but all shall be openness and love.” 





*This treaty has received the name of Elm Tree Treaty, 
because the meeting occurred in a grove of these trees, 


and commanded to love and help, and do 


Now this 
great God hath been pleased to make me 
concerned in your part of the world, and 





Further, he ‘‘ would not do as the Mary- 
landers did ; that is,. call them children or 
brothers only ; for often parents were apt 
to whip their children too severely; and 
brothers sometimes-would differ.’’ Neither 
would he compare the friendsp between 
them to a ‘‘ chain, for the rain might some 
time rust it, or a tree might fall and break 
it ;’’ but he would ‘consider them as the 
same flesh and blood with the Christians ; 
the same as if one man’s body were to be 
divided into two parts.’’ So terminates a 
declaration whose influence was clearly 
perceptible throughout the entire colonial 
period. The hearts of the congregated 
chiefs of the Algonquin race were imme- 
diately captured by the simplicity and 
evident sincerity of Penn’s manner, as well 
as by the language of fraternal affection in 
which he had addressed them. On their 
part, therefore, they pledged themselves, 
in the glowing imagery of nature, to live 
with the children of Onas* ‘as long as 
the sun and moon shall endure.” 
Recognizing the abuses that had been 
committed by his predecessors, Penn de- 
clared that no person in his Colony would 
be permitted to defraud or otherwise in- 
jure the Indians, or even to avenge any 
wrong, real or imaginary, he might re- 
ceive at their hands. Instead of killing 
the natives in case of altercation or an in- 


jury inflicted, Penn prescribed that if 


‘*any Indian showld abuse a planter, the 
said planter should not be his own judge 
upon the Indian, but apply to the next 
magistrate, who should make complaint 
thereof to the king of the Indians, for rea- 
sonable satisfaction for the injury.” f It was 
provided, moreover, that the adjustment of 
all disputes between the two races should 
in every instance be referred to twelve 
arbiters selected equally from the Euro- 
peans and the Indians. It was also de- 
clared that ‘‘ the Indians shall have liberty 
tu do all things relating to improvement 
of their ground, and providing suste- 
nance for their families, that any of the 
planters shall enjoy.’’ At the same time 
it was announced ‘that no man shall by 
any ways or means, in word or deed, af- 
front or wrong any Indian, but he shall 
incur the same penalty of the law as if he 
had committed against his fellow planters.” 
This language was almost repeated ver- 
batim, April 23, 1701. Then it was 
agreed that the natives should ‘* have the 
full and free privilege and immunities of 
all the said laws as any other Inhabitant.’ f 

In the year 1728, the Governor in- 
formed the aborigines, ‘‘if any Christian do 
Injury to an Indian, you must as Brethren, 
come and complain of it; but if it be re- 
mote in the Woods, you must apprehend 
the Man that did the Wrong, and deliver 
him to me, that the Offender may be pun- 
ished for it according to our Laws, which 
will suffer no man to hurt another.’’§ 





**Which signifies a Pen in the language of the five Na- 
tions, by which name they call the Governors of Pennsyl« 
vania since it was first settled by William Penn,”’ Col, 
Rec, of Pa. III, 210. 


¢Instructions to Colonists, 
tCol. Rec. II, 10, 
§Ibid ITI, 356, 
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For Friends’ Review. 


A THIN EDGE. 


And what more thin, than the edge be- 
tween right and wrong? Even the con- 
scientious person finds it difficult to dis- 
cern the fine edge that divides asunder 
between soul and spirit, between the joints 
and marrow. The operations of the 
sword of the Spirit are quick and power- 
ful. Few are willing to come under that 
which represents the cherubim and flam- 
ing sword which turns every way to guard 
the wayof the Tree of Life. Nothing 
short of the power of God immediately 
administered to man’s necessity, can 
furnish a willing mind to accept of prof- 
fered mercy. This being inwardly wrought 
—the next thing required is obedience to 
the law of the Lord, which being a per- 
fect law subdues human passions and con- 
verts the soul. The carnal mind is not a 
religious mind—being at ‘‘ enmity against 
God, is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.” During the 
weaning process from the world with its 
affections and lusts, a condition of labor 
takes place, concerning which Paul speaks 
on this wise: ‘‘ Whereunto I also labor, 
striving, according to His working which 
worketh in me mightily.”’ The thin edge 
of the sword being effectual in the work 
of restoration for fallen man. Coming 
under the cherubim and flaming sword, 
the soul is fitted to become a receptable 
for the Holy Spirit to tabernacle in. But 
no longer can its tarriance be claimed by 
the believer, than care is exercised to keep 
the vessel clean, which means to possess 
the vessel to sanctification and honor by 
giving heed to the word of God. 

P. R. Girrorb. 


Providence, R.1I., Eighth mo. 26th, 1889. 
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A BIBLE ON THE CHaIR.—You have all 
heard how the Fijians were raised in the 
scale of social lite after Christianity had 
been introduced among them. A mission- 
ary told me that this came under his ob- 
servation in the following way: A ship 
having been wrecked off one of the islands 
ot Fiji, a boat’s crew that got ashore from 
the wreck were in the greatest possible 
terror lest they should be devoured by the 
Fijians. On reaching land they dispersed 
in different directions. Two of them 
found a cottage and crept into it, and as 
they lay there wondering what would be- 
come of them, one suddenly called out to 
his companion, ‘‘ All right, Jack ; there is 
a Bible on this chair; no fear now!” 
What must have been the effect produced 
upon that man’s mind! He now felt that, 
the people of that cottage being Christians, 
he and his companion were safe, while 
under other conditions they would proba- 
bly have become a meal for the first Fijians 
who made their appearance. 

—Lord Shaftesbury. 


——“-“( ox- —— 


To BE dexterous in danger is a virtue, 
but to court danger to show it, is weak- 
ness. —W*m. Penn. 


an ideal scene. 


JOHN BUNYAN.* 





“Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution ? In all these things we 
are more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us,”—Rom. viii. 36, 38. 


It may almost be said that wherever the 
blessed suund of the Gospel has pene- 
trated, there, in the wake of Holy Scrip- 
tures, has followed the immortal ‘‘dream’’ 
of the son of the Elston tinker. Surely 
the TURNING-POINT in the life of the 
**dreamer’’ can- be of no mean signifi- 
cance ! 

The journey from the City of Destruc- 
tion to the Celestial City was familiar 
ground to him; the Slough of Despond, 
the Valley of Humiliation, the fight with 
Apollyon, the Castle of Giant Despair, 
had ail been encountered ;—the prospect 
from the Delectable Mountains had glad- 
dened his soul, his ear had caught the sweet 
songs of the land of Beulah, and only 
the passage across the river remained still 
His portraits are breath- 
ing with life, being often reproductions of 
himself at different stages of his experi- 
ence, or speaking likenesses of those with 
whom he had come in contact. As we 
sketch the outlines of his history in a few 
brief touches, we shall see whence he de- 
rived the materials for his ‘* Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ which is, as we have said, toa 
large extent, an autobiography. 

Born in 1628, of very poor parents, 
Bunyan’s education was extremely meager, 
and he appears to have been allowed to 
run wild without restraint, for he says of 
himself: ‘‘I had but few equals, both for 
cursing, swearing, lying, and blasphem- 
ing the holy name of God.’’ Yet even 
in these early days, the Holy Spirit seems 
to have convicted him of sin, and he lived 
under a fearful apprehension of its conse- 
quences. Like others who appear to have 
been designed for great achievements, he 
had several remarkable escapes from im 
minent peril, but they left little impres- 
sion. With utter improvidence as to 
means, he married a wife as poor as him. 
self, the pair having ‘‘not so much asa 
dish or spoon ’’ betwixt them, but his ‘< bet- 
ter half’? was the child of parents ac- 
counted godly, and brought to him, as 
her dowry, two good books which her 
father had left her when he died. 


These books so far influenced him as to 
make him endeavor. to lead an outwardly 
religious life, by which he hoped to escape 
the final doom of the wicked, whilst still 
insensible to the sinfulness of sin. But 
he found that ‘“* Mr. Legality’ was a mis- 
erable comforter, and ever and anon his 
old fears returned with added strength. 
He tried to banish all serious thought in 
sports and gaming ;—a fruitless effort, for 
one day, when in the midst of a favorite 
amusement, he tells us, he was suddenly ar- 
rested by a voice which ‘‘darted from 
heaven”? into his soul, saying, ‘* Wilt 
thou leave thy sins and go to heaven, or 





* From Turning Points in the Lives of Eminent Chris- 
tians, by Mary E. Beck. Hodder & Stoughton, London, 


~ 


have thy sins and go to hell?” «At 
this,’’ he says, ‘*I was put to an exceed- 
ing maze, wherefore leaving my cat (the 
play in which he was then engaged) on 
the ground, I looked up to heaven, and 
was as if I had with eyes of my under- 
standing seen the Lord Jesus look 
down upon me, as being very hotly dis- 
pleased with me.” The temptation im- 
mediately presented itself that it was too 
late to seek for forgiveness, and admitting 
this thought, he plunged deeper and 
deeper into what he then considered the 
pleasures of sin, determining to enjoy 
them as long as he could, since he had 
lost all hope of eternal blessedness. How- 
ever, not very long after this, he once 
more set about the impossible task of 
seeking to please God by leaving his 
‘* prodigious profaneness,” and leading a 
sober and apparently good life, although, 
as he says, ‘* I knew not Christ, nor grace, 
nor faith, and if I had died then, my 
state had been most fearful.’? From his 
self-righteousness in which he gloried, he 
was roused in a most unexpected way. In 
his admirably drawn character of Talka- 
tive, Bunyan doubtless depicts his own 
state at this time, for it seems he took a 
delight in showing his ability in convers- 
ing on matters of religion. We give this 
important era in his life, somewhat ab- 
breviated, in his own words: ‘*Upon a 
day the good providence of God called 
me to Bedford, to work at my calling, 
and I came where there were three or 
four poor women sitting at a door, in the 
sun, talking about the things of God, and 
I drew near to hear what they said, for E 
was now a brisk talker in matters of re- 
ligion, but they were far above my reach. 
Their talk was about a new birth, the 
work of God in their hearts, as also how 
they were convinced of their miserable 
state by nature; they talked how God 
had visited their souls with His love in 
the Lord J-sus, and with what words and 
promises they had been refreshed, com- 
forted and supported against the tempta- 
tions of the devil, and toid each other 
how they were borne up under his assaults. 
They also did contemn, slight, and ab- 
hor their own righteousness, as filthy, and 
insufficient to do them any good. At this 
my own heart began to shake, for [saw that 
in all my thoughts about religion and sal- 
vation, the new birth did never enter in 
my mind; neither knew I the comfort of 
the word nor promise, and the deceitful- 
ness and treachery of my own wicked 
heart; neither did I understand what 
Satan’s temptations were, nor how they 
were to be withstood and resisted.’’ Sim- 
ple as seemed the occurrence of overhear- 
ing the talk of these cottagers, the effect 
was similar to that of a spark falling on 
tinder, aud though he had many sharp 
provings afterwards, it might be truly 
called the turning-point in his experience. 
His mind continually reverted to it, and 
in the manner in which he relates his 
thoughts, we see the incipient Dreamer. 
‘* The state of happiness,’ he says, ‘‘ of 
these poor people at Bedford was thus, in 
a kind of vision, presented tome. I saw, 
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as if they were on the sunny side of some 
high mountain, there refreshing themselves 
with the pleasant beams of the sun, while 
I was shivering in the cold, effi cted with 
frost, snow and dark clouds; methought, 
also, between me and them I sawa wall 
that did compass about this mountain: 
now through this wall my soul did greatly 
desire to pass, concluding that if I could 
I would there also comfort myself with 
the heat of their sun. . . . At last, Isaw 
as it were a narrow gap, like a little door- 
way in the wall, through which I attempt- 
ed to pass, now the passage being very 
strait and narrow, I made many offers to 
get in, but all in vain ; at last, with great 
striving, methought I at first did get in 
my head. and after that my shoulders and 
my whole body; then I was exceeding 
glad, and went and sat down in the midst 
of them, and so was comforted with the 
light and heat of their sun.” 

Very aptly does this little ‘‘ vision,” as 
Bunyan calls it, prefigure the tossings of 
his soul, and the varied and continued 
temptations, the doubts and fears and 
struggles which came asa thick barrier 
between himself and the cheering beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness, which were 
afterwards to shine so brightly upon him 

‘*Oh,” he says, **how I now loved 
those words that spake of a Christian’s 
calling ! as when the Lord said to one, 
‘ Follow Me,’ and toanother, ‘ Come after 
Me,’ and oh, thought I, that He would 
say so to me too; how gladly would I 
run after Him! 

‘*T cannot now express with what long- 
ings and breathings in my soul, I cried to 
Christ to call me. Thus I continued for 
atime, all on a flame to be converted to 
Jesus Christ ; and did also see at that day, 
such glory in a converted state, that I could 
not be contented without a share therein. 

*¢ Gold! could it have been gotten for 
gold, what would I have given for it? 
Had I had a whole world, it had all gone 
ten thousand times over for this, that my 
soul might have been in a converted state. 
How lovely now was every one in my 
eyes that I thought to be converted men 
and women. They shone, they walked 
like a people that carried the broad seal 
of Heaven about them.’’ Doubtless, al- 
though he did not himself perceive it, he 
was at this time ‘‘ not far from the king- 
dom of God.’’ His self righteousness had 
all vanished, and the heavy burden of his 
sins seemed as if it would sink him in the 
Slough of Despond even whilst his face 
‘was turned to the Celestial City. He was 
now desperately in earnest about the sal- 
vation of his soul, and afraid of losing his 
trouble of mind in any other way than 
‘‘by the blood of Christ;’’ ‘‘ for that 
Scripture,’’ he says, ‘‘ did lay much upon 
me, ‘ Without shedding of blood there is 
no remission.’’’ But when he was on the 
verge of despair, a sermon which he heard 
trom the Song of Solomon gave him fresh 
hope. His own words will best describe 
the change. ‘‘I began to give place to 
the words which with power did over and 
over make this joyful sound within my 
soul, ‘ Thou art my love, and nothing shall 








separate thee from my love.’ And with 
that my heart was filled full of comfort 
and hope, ard now I could believe that 
my sins would be forgiven me; yea, I was 
now so taken with the love and mercy of 
God that I remember I could not tell how 
to contain till I got home; I thought I 
could have spoken of His love and have 
told of His mercy to me, even to the very 
crows that sat upon the ploughed lands 
before me, had they been capable to have 
understood me.” 

Yet even after this gracious assurance of 
Divine mercy, he was assailed again and 
again by the sharp arrows of the tempter. 
The ‘‘ Valley of the Shadow of Death,” 
through which he afterwards describes 
poor Christian as passing, was at this time 
a doleful reality to him. For maay weary 
months it seemed to himas if a voice was 
continually saying, ‘* Sell Christ for this,”’ 
or ‘* Sell Christ for that; sell Him, sell 
Him.” Shuddering at the very idea that 
he should part with his hope in Christ for 
anything in the world, he would vehe- 
mently reply, ‘‘I will not, I will not, I 
will not; no, not for thousands,thousands, 
thousands of worlds !”’ 

The evil thoughts which were suggested 
to him, doubtless at a time when both 
body and soul were unstrung, he imagined 
to be the ou come of his own sinful heart, 
and he was on the verge of despair. His 
condition at this time is vividly por- 
trayed in his Allegory. 

‘*T took notice that now poor Christian 
was so confounded that he did not know 
his own voice; and thus I perceived it. 
Just when he was come over against 
the mouth of the burning pit, one of the 
wicked ones got behind him, and whisper- 
ingly suggested many grievous blas- 
phemies to him, which he verily thought 
proceeded from his own mind. This put 
Christian more to it than anything he had 
met with before, even to think that he 
should now blaspheme Him that he had 
so much loved before. Yet, if he could 
have helped it, he would not have done it ; 
but he had not the discretion either to 
stop his ears, or to know from whence 
those blasphemies came.’’ 

Poor Bunyan was delivered at last from 
his grievous distress by the sudden appli- 
cation of the glorious assurance which 
‘¢ rushed in upon”’ his soul, ‘* The blood 


| of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.’’ 


Still, even after this blessed experience, 


| he was again and again a sojourner in 


the gloomy dungeon of Doubting Castle, 
though happily the key of promise un- 
locked its massive gates one after another, 
till finally, the captive was liberated, and 
the Giant vanished. ‘‘ Now,” he says, 
‘¢ did my chains fall from my legs indeed ; 
I was loosed from my afflictions and irons. 
Ah, methought, Christ ! Christ ! there was 
nothing but Christ that was before my 
eyes! Now, Christ was all—all my wis- 
dom, all my righteousness, all my sanctifi- 
cation, and all my redemption !"’ 

Bunyan panted to proclaim to others 
the glad tidings of the Gospel, and with 
a ** tongue of fire,’’ he spoke to enchain- 
ed multitudes of the reality of things un- 


seen. And now arose a storm of opposition. 
It was given to the zealous young evangelist 
not only *‘ to believe in Christ,’’ but also 
**to suffer for His sake.’’ Charges, utterly 
false, were brought against him; and though 
his adversaries were powerless in proving 
their accusations, the arbitrary laws of the 
land against Nonconformists came to their 
aid, and the heroic preacher, whose only 
aim and reward was to win souls for his 
Redeemer’s crown, was incarcerated for 
about twelve years altogether, in Bedford 
jal, the “den” where he ‘‘ dreamed a 
dream,”’ far more real and true than the 
waking thoughts of most men. The touch- 
ing picture of his learning to make tagged 
laces in prison that he might contribute 
to the support of his noble wife, on whom 
the four children of his first marriage 
were now dependent, is too familiar to 
need description here. The little blind 
daughter, the apple of her father’s eye, 
his joy and solace during his confinement, 
preceded him to those realms of light, 
the radiance of which had illumined the 
darkness of his prison walls. He was re- 
stored to liberty a few years before his 
death, and preached su diligently, both 
under roofs and in the open air, that the 
playful epithet of ‘‘ Bishop Bunyan’’ 
was not undeservedly bestowed upon him. 
He visited London every year to see his 
friends, and his reputation was so great 
that if a day’s notice were given, the 
meeting-house at Southwark would not 
hold half the people. It is said that 3.000 
gathered to hear him in a remote part of 
the town, and that ona weekday, at seven 
o’clock on a dark winter’s morning, 1,200 
would assemble to listen to his earnest 
exhortations. In the year 1688, when re- 
turning on horseback from one of these 
ministerial engagements, he was overtaken 
with heavy rain and took cold. A vio- 
lent fever followed, and after an illness of 
ten days, the glad summons from the 
King’s Court was sent him, ‘the con- 
tents whereof were’ (we quote from his 
own words respecting Mr. Standfast in 
the second part of Pilgrim’s Progress), 
‘*that he must prepare for a change of 
life, for his Master was not willing that 
he should be so far from Him any longer.” 

No words but his own, put into Stand- 
fast’s mouth, can so fittingly describe his 
feelings and anticipations at the end of 
the pilgrim-way. ‘The thought of what 
I am going to, and of the conduct that 
waits for me the other side, doth lie asa 
coal at my heart. I see myself now at 
the end of my journey; my toilsome 
days are ended. I am going to see that 
Head which was crowned with thorns, 
and that Face which was spit upon for 
me. I have formerly lived by faith, but 
now I go where I shall live by sight; 
and shall be with Him in whose company 
I delight myself. I have loved to hear 
my Lord spoken of, and wherever I have 
seen the print of His shoe in the earth, 
there I have coveted to set my foot too. 
His Name has been to me so s-5 
sweeter than all perfumes. His voice to 
me has been most sweet ; and His count- 
enance I have more desired than they that 
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have most desired the light of the sun. 
His word I did use to gather for my food, 
and for antidotes against my faintings. 
He has held me yea, my steps 
hath He strengthened in His way.”’ 

Not less applicable to himself are the 
words in which he describes Standfast’s 
end. ‘*Now, while he was thus in dis- 
course, his countenance changed, his 
strong man bowed under him, and after 
he had said, ‘ Take me, for I come unto 
Thee !’ he ceased to be seen of them,”’ 

The following lines are taken from a 
poem, entitled ‘ Hopeful’s address to 
Christian on crossing the river :” 


“ Brother, our toilsome pilgrimage is past, 

The end, to crown the whole, appears at last; 

Nought but the waves of this slow, rolling 
river, 

Remains between ; then glorious rest forever. 


I see thee shrink and fearful glance around, 
In vain—no shorter, easier path is found, 
And He, whose arm was ever strong to save, 
Hath gone before us o’er the rising wave. 


I hear the trumpets sounding high and higher, 

1 see the chariots with their wheels of fire 

Await our coming, and the seraph band 

Prepare our welcome to the better land. 

They call with voices and with looks of love, 

They point to fair Jerusalem above ; 

I see its walls with gold and pearl around, 

I see its gates with dazzling glory crowned, 

Though sun nor moon to light them lends a 
ray, 

But God Himself pours everlasting day. 


Brother, look up, a few short footsteps moze 

Shall land us safely on that farther shore, 

Where our glad hearts an endless hymn shall 
raise, 

And perils past but swell the song of praise,” 








WARP AND WOOP. 





BY GRAHAM R, TOMSON. 





A green lane winds along the hill, 
Through hazel twigs the sunset dies, 

’Mid hedge birds’ clamor sweet and shrill 
The slayer goes in heavy wise ; 

Astonished steps through bush and brake, 
For blind and deaf the dead man lies— 

Though birds are blithe for summer’s sake. 


The swallows swing now high, now low, 

With sharp, short cries, in skimming 
chase ; 

The swart rooks waver to and fro; 
Will not their guest his path retrace ? 

The wild rose flings athwart his face 
Her frail, fair store—he will not wake, 

He will not leave this woodland place, 
Where birds are blithe for summer’s sake. 


Still Nature weaves in equal share 
The gold beside the blood-red thread ; 
With shower and sun the earth is fair, 
Heed not the pain, the doubt, the dread, 
The self-slain soul, the martyr’s stake, 
While skies smile stainless overhead, 
And birds are blithe for summer's sake. 


—ZIndependent, 
London, England, 





I FoUND no narrowness in my heart. re- 
‘specting sects and opinions; but believed 
that sincere, upright hearted people in 
€very society, who truly love God, were 
accepted of Him. 


—John Woolman. 
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THE ROBBER'S WIPE. 

At one of our Bible meetings in Con- 
stantinople, Mrs. Trowbridge, of Aintab, 
gave a very interesting account of their 
old deaconess Vartena, which I think you 
will like to hear. 


Vartena was the first woman in Aintab 
who became a protestant. Her grand- 
father was an Armenian priest, and as she 
was a pet child, he taught her to read. 
Before the first missionaries went to Ain- 
tab, forty years ago, some tracts and por- 
tions of the Bible were sent by them in 
advance. These Vartena read and ac- 
cepted, and was thus ready to come into 
the clear light of the Gospel as soon as she 
heard it more fully explained by the mis- 
sionaries, She at once gathered a few 
girls about her and taught them to read, 
and these pupils afterwards formed the 
nucleus of Miss Procter’s school, which 
was the first school for girls in Aintab. 
Ever since Vartena has been going on 
with the same work, and teaching girls 
who would not otherwise be taught. The 
inducement she offers the mothers to send 
their girls to her is that she will teach 
them to do the embroidery by which she 
earns her own livelihood, but only on 
condition that they shall also learn to 
read. 

Vartena’s husband was a professional 
robber. In answer to her entreaties to 
give up robbing and be an honest man, 
he said it was his only means of getting a 
living. Then she said she would support 
him, and that she would not eat bread 
gained dishonestly. So with her needle 
she supported herself and a little girl 
whom she had adopted. After a time the 
husband became blind, and then his post 
was to secrete the goods stolen by others. 
Once robbers of another band came to 
him and said, ‘* We came here the other 
night as you were sleeping on the roof in- 
tending to kill you, but when we looked 
into your wife’s sweet face as she was 
lying beside you, we could not.’’ Ata 
time of religious interest in the church, 
when many were asking prayers for their 
friends, Vartena’s husband asked her why 
she did not send in a request for him, 
telling them that he had been a robber, 
etc., naming a long list of prominent sins. 
‘*It is not needful,” she said; ‘* they all 
know about you and are praying for you.”’ 
Not long after this, just as she had finished 
reading the Bible and praying with her 
little Mariam one evening as usual, her 
husband’s voice was heard in the words of 
prayer. At first she was shocked, for she 
thought it was only mockery, but her sor- 
row was turned into joy when she found it 
was the prayer of the penitent. He suf- 
fered intense agony for three days, and 
then peace came through the Lord Jesus. 
He lived a Christian life for two weeks 
and then died. Vartena says she enjoyed 
those two weeks with him more than all 
the years of their married life. 

Her adopted daughter Mariam was for 
many years a teacher in the Seminary at 
Aintab. It required great self sacrifice for 
Vartena to allow Mariam to be absent 
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from home as much as her school duties 
‘equired, for in this country mothers think 
hey cannot spare their daughters even for 
tudy if they will thus be left alone. 

Vartena is now nearly go years old. 
Her form is somewhat bent with age, but 
her step is firm and her voice steady. Her 
wonderfully calm and peaceful face is a 
power for good. She can go alone to 
any part of thecity. None molest her. 
All have a fear of this godly woman. No 
other woman, wh2ther Armenian or Amer- 
ican, can go unattended to every quarter 
of the city without unpleasantness at least. 
She works with her younger sisters in con- 
ducting the weekly prayer meetings, is a 
regular teacher in the Sunday-school, and 
acts as deaconess in her church. Unlike 
so many in the East, she is always occu- 
pied, and yet is never hurried. Her face, 
her very walk, her whole manner, give the 
impression of one who has a purpose. 
With ready tact she gives the word of ad- 
vice and reproof to the erring, and cheer 
and comfort to the sorrowing. She in- 
spires the discouraged with fresh hope, 
and often strengthens the faith of those 
around her by relating some of her own 
experience.—G. M. Dobrashian, in Friend 
of Missions. 





From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


“VENI, SANCTE SPIRITUS.” 





(A PARAPHRASE FROM THE LATIN.) 





Come, Holy Spirit, to Thine own; 
With heavenly light and tire come down, 
Assume possession of Thy throne. 


Come, Father of the outcast poor ; 
Come, Giver of a boundless store ; 
Come, Light of hearts for evermore, 


Of all consolers, Thou the best, 
Sweet Dweller in the yielded breast, 
Dear Calmer of all minds distressed, 


We need Thee as our Rest in care, 
Our Shelter from the noontide glare, 
Our Song and Solace in despair, 


Thrice blessed Light, do Thou reveal 

The sin we from ourselves conceal ; 

Search Thou our hearts that Thou may’st 
heal. 


Without Thy smile, Thy quickening breath, 
Despair our labor answereth: 
And every pathway leads to death, 


Each thought that seeks not Thee purge out, 
Let streams of grace dispel our drought, 
And Love heal all the wounds of doubt. 


For self-will give us humbleness ; 
Warm the cold heart with Thy caress ; 
Make halting footsteps Godward press, 


Reign Thou in us; Thy Throne is bright ; 
We need no sun, we fear no night, — 
For where Thy Throne is, there is light. 


Grant us through life to feed on Thee; 
Grant us in death Thy love to see ; 
Grant us Thyself eternally. 

RICHARD H, THOMAS, 








UNMIXED sincerity toward God is an 
excellent sweetener of all the cups we 
drink of from the fountain of Marah. 

—Samuel Fothergill. 
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The Friends’ Review. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH Mo. 5, 1889. 








Dr. WILLIAM NICHOLSON's discussion 
of the value and practicability of a period- 
ical Conference of Yearly Meetings of 
Friends, with ‘* ultimate authority,’’ is 
entitled to respectful consideration. But 
we are not yet able tosee that such a plan 
belongs to this or the coming generation. 
Its idea is centralization : while everything 
tends, now, in religious denominations, 
toward congregational autonomy. The 
Pope still holds his own, as infallible in 
spiritual things, with the majority of Ro. 
man Catholics; but, since the loss of his 
temporal power, his supremacy must be 
tottering towards its fall. The Church of 
England and the Episcopal Church in this 
country now admit large tolerance of the 
extremes both of ritualism and of ration- 
alism in their pulpits. Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians show by the discussions 
in their Conventions and Synods, that 
compulsory control (as, for instance, of 
Seminary theology, at Andover) becomes 
more and more difficult. Baptists are di- 
vided in regard to open or close com- 
munion. Perhaps the nearest approach 
to the strength of organization shown by 
the Roman church is made by the itine- 
rant system of the Methodists; under 
which the short term of service of many 
ministers in any one place prevents crystal- 
lization into local independence. 


Friends, at their beginning, were a won- 
derfully united people. In the second 
century of the Society, full scope was 
given to disciplinary regulations, with the 
purpose of unitormity in all things. Did 
it succeed? In the sense of long sustain- 
ing the spiritual energy of the body, cer- 
tainly not. 

Unity, in doctrine, principle, and all 
essential practice, is indispensable to the 
prosperity of a religious society, whether 
it be composed of but one or of many 
congregations. A common name, similar 
organization, and even correspondence, 
profit but little, unless such unity is main- 
tained. How can this be done? Dis- 
cipline is necessary ; agreement in essen- 
tials of doctrine is so also. But control 
must, we believe, in our day, be largely 
voluntary ; ‘* moral’’ rather than dictato- 
rial. When, at all events, we look beyond 
the limits of our own Yearly Meetings, 
considering their relation to one another, 
it is easily seen that no one of them can 
compel another to adopt one or another 
course. We do not believe that the as- 
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serted ‘‘ ultimate authority” of a dele- 
gated Conference would be any more suc- 
cessful in compulsory control. 

London Yearly Meeting made it quite 
evident, last year, that it will not soon, if 
ever, unite with a proposal for.an author- 
itative Conference. Dr. Nicholson’s ap- 
prehension that many members of the 
American Yearly Meetings are now favor- 
able to such a plan may be correct, though 
our conviction has been different. An 
advisory Conference, every few years, has 
everything, in our judgment, in its favor. 
The basis of the Richmond Conference of 
1887, appeared to be sound, and its re- 
sults were valuable. We earnestly hope 
that the proposal of the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee for a similar Con- 
ference will prevail. Possibly more posi- 
tive utterances may be desirable than were 
the conclusions of the Richmond Confer- 
ence, on some mooted practical points. 
But when such an assembly has not au- 
thority to speak ex cathedra, as if it were 
itself the church, a less weighty, though 
still very important responsibility may 
belong to it: to find what ground is com- 
mon to all the Yearly Meetings, in the en- 
deavor to promote the cause of truth, love 
and unity. By such an endeavor, we be- 
lieve, the strength of the whole body for 
growth and service will be more effectually 
helped than by the most iron-bound system 
of absolute control, even if this were at- 
tainable. 

THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL Report of the 
Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs, and the Minutes of the 
last meeting of this Committee, are before 
us. - An important work is still carried on 
by Friends among the Indians ; as is shown 
by many particulars given in these docu- 
ments, and by the Treasurer’s account 
stating an expenditure for the year of over 
$4600. 

The Report says: 

‘¢ The number of places at which meet- 
ings have been held the past year has in- 
creased ; the membership of the meetings 
has been enlarged, and the number of pu- 
pils in schools under our notice has been 
rather greater than in the previous year. 
Grants of land for school and meeting 
purposes have been made to the meetings 
at Skiatook and the Ottawas; the build- 
ings for school and meeting uses have been 
enlarged and renewed at Skiatook, and at 
the Iowa station ; and the funds for a house 
for meeting and school at the Ottawas 
have been subscribed, so that a good house 
will soon be built at that place. With the 

usual struggles and trials that attend all 


aggressive Christian effort, there has yet 
been gain in almost directions. 


[Ninth mo, 





Reports of a month ago show 507 mem- 
bers of the meetings in the Indian Terri- 
tory, anincrease from the previous year 
of 122 over all losses. Itis believed that 
no other part of the evangelizing work of 
the Society has been attended with more 
obvious spiritual results than that among 
the Indians ; and although we know how 
very imperfect is the Christian life of 
many of the members, we feel that their 
claims upon us are great, and that they 
should be remembered in our prayers as 
joint-heirs in our Christian warfare and 
hope. 

The last Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs was held at Marion, In- 
diana, Sixth month, 20, 21, 1889. At this 
meeting there was made the usual survey 
of the field of effort, and a deep feeling 
of responsibility was experienced by the 
delegates present. The appointment of a 
superintendent for the work in the Indian 
Territory made the previous year has been 
satisfactory to the Associated Committee, 
and the continuance of Charles W. Kirk 
in similar service another year was fully 
agreed to.”’ 


It is stated in the Minutes that 


‘* Besides the five additional meeting 
places named in the Statistical Report of 
this year, there are four outposts at which 
meetings are held regularly one or more 
times in the month, making a total of 18, 
against nine heretofore reported, and, as 
opportunity offers and we are able to reach 
them, meetings are held irregularly in at 
least five other neighborhoods.” 


Another extract from the Report may 
serve as giving an illustration of the char- 
acter of the work: 


‘* Seneca Meeting, Seneca Reserve, has 
58 members, an increase of nine. They 
have a good meeting-house, and a Bible- 
school with an average of 30 pupils. Un- 
der date of Second month, 4, 1889, Dr. 
Kirk wrote from this place: ‘ Oa Seventh- 
day evening, John Winney and I met 
about 30 Indians at a private house four 
or five miles from the meeting-house, and 
held a meeting for nearly two hours, most 
of the time occupied by testimonies by the 
Indians in their own language. Some sat 
in tears much of the time ; they have been 
having meeting there every Seventh-day 
evening for a little time past, whether a 
minister came or not. Yesterday (Fuirst- 
day) we held a meeting morning and 
evening with about 70 present at each ; and 
there was a good session.of the Bible-schoo} 
in the morning.’ John and Lucy Winney 
are residing here, faithful elders that watch 
over and. feed the flock. Forty acres of 
land have been allotted around the meet- 
ing-house for school and church uses, 2s 
reported last year.’’ 





_. 





Wit.1aM Penn's Elm-Tree Treaty with 
the Indians has been made, within a few 
years, a subject of some dispute. Asshow? 
in the account given by our contributor, 
A. C. Applegarth, on another page, it has. 
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been a generally accepted matter of his- 
tory. George Bancroft gave it full place in 
repeated editions of his History of the 
United S:ates. In his last edition, how- 
ever, he appears to have withdrawn his 
confidence in its reality. This has been 
shown to be the result of a want of care- 
fulness of research on the part of a promi- 
nent member of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society ; which another student of 
our annals* has afforded the means of cur- 
recting. 

The Elm-Tree Treaty, even if no writ- 
ten or printed copy of its text is extant, 
is certainly more than a myth of tradition. 
The text of similar treaties with the In- 
diaus by Penn and his successors, at later 
dates, bas been fully recorded; and that 
such a compact, at the place and time 
stated, was made, has been attested by 
many persons asa fact of their knowledge. 
Since a written document could, at that 
time, have been of no value to the Indians, 
it is conceivable that it was oral and cere- 
monial only, and that its record by Penn 
and his associates was less formal than that 
of later transactions. But, in any case, 
there is not a shadow of doubt remaining 
that Wm. Penn made an amicable alliance 
with the Indians, which remained unim- 
paired for the greater pait of a century: 
‘the only treaty that was never sworn to 
and never broken.” 





THOSE persons who are most engaged 
in active labors for the benefit of others, 
will find peculiar need for frequent retire- 
ment. In their closets, they must draw 
down from the fountain of love, by faith 
and prayer, /ha/ spiritual strength, and 
those heavenly graces, which alone can en- 
able them to labor fersevering/y, as well 
as patiently, for Christ’s sake. The present 
times, which are so happily characterized 
by religious exertion, render this duty high- 
ly needful. It is no uncommon thing to 

‘hear excellent persons complain, that their 
whole time is neatly divided between their 
avocations and the claims of multiplying 
societies ; thus leaving little or no leisure 
for the important duty of Christian retire. 
ment. Hence spirituality of mind is much 
injured, from the constant bustle in which 
some benevolent persons live. They have 
frequently cause to join in the lamenta- 
tion of the spouse in the Canticles: 
‘They made me a keeper of vineyards; 
but mine own vineyard have I not kept :’’ 
—but it never was the design of infinite 
wisdom that one duty should extirpate an- 
other. As everything is beautiful in its 
season, so there is a time for everything. 
The art of doing much, consists in giving 
to every duty its proper place, time, and 
quantity. 


————es 


"Charles S. Keyser, of Philadelphia. 





NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEET- 
ING. 





(Concluded from page 75.) 


Third. day Morning, Eighth Mo, 13th.— 
Yearly Meeting met at Io o'clock. After a 
time of devotion the minutes of the Repre- 
sentative Meeting were read and approved. 
The Treasurer's report was also read and ap- 
proved, and Joseph J. Cox was appointed 
Treasurer in place of Joel G. Anderson, wiio 
had faithfully served for many years, but 
now requested to be released. 

The committee previously appointed to 
prepare returning minutes for Friends in at- 
tendance. from other Yearly Meetings pro- 
duced the same, which were satisfactory, and 
the Clerks directed to sign them on behalf of 
the meeting. A minute of advice from the 
meeting on Ministry and Oversight, and also 
one from the Yearly Meeting were read and 
approved and directed to be printed in the 
minutes, and thus go down to the subordin- 
ate meetings, 

Having now transacted all the business in 
harmony and condescension, and with a feel- 
ing sense of the Lord’s goodness and mercy 
to us,—with open shutters the Clerk read the 
concluding minute, and the meeting adjourn- 
ed to meet next year at the usual time and 
place if the Lord will. 

Seldom, if ever, has North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting been so favored and blessed iu its 
annual gathering. Devotional meetings were 
held each morning and evening, in which 
there was much sound gospel ministry, and 
much prayer and praise, interspersed occa- 
sionally with a song. ; 

A stronger feeling to organize for work 
than ever before seemed manifest among our 
members, and especizlly has the younger 
portion of the membership been interested 
and inspired with feelings of love and devo- 
tion to the principles and doctrines of Friends 
and to the spreading of Christ’s kingdom 
throughout the earth. Every proposition to 
raise money for carrying forward the various 
departments of Christian work met with a 
united and hearty response, and many 
seemed to realize fully that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. 


ee —_ — 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING 


Convened at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, Eighth 
mo, 22d, 1889, at 10 o'clock, A. M., ina 
meeting for worship. 

William Wetherald, of Canada Yearly 
Meeting, offered a few words of loving 
counsel, on the necessity of humility before 
God, and a heurtfelt, earnest prayer that the 
Lord's will be done in us and by us; fol- 
lowing his exhortation with an earnest prayer 
for Divine guidance in all things during this 
Yearly Meeting. 

Then followed a few words of exhortation, 
prayer and song by many present. 

Nathan Douglas, of New England Yearly 
Meeting, said he was glad he was here, be- 
cause the Spirit of the Lord was here. 

D. B. Updegraff extended a few words of 
welcome to those in attendance from other 
Yearly Meetings. 

This first session of the Yearly Meeting was 
recognized as a season of Divine blessing, 
and many expressions of thanksgiving were 
heard that the blessed Lord had answered 
prayer in manifesting His presence and own- 
ing the assembling of His children, 

The meeting ot Ministers and Elders met 
at 3 P. M., attendance good. 

William Wetherald opened the exercises 
with some earnest admonitions to avoid un- 
due exaltation and over-confidence on the 


one hand, or distrust of the keeping power of 
God and His willingness to keep those who 
put their trust in Him on the other ; but to be 
faithful in caring for the flock over which the 
Holy Spirit hath made you overseers 

After a season of prayer, invoking the Di- 
vine guidance and blessing, the Clerk read 
the opening minute, followed by the reading: 
of reports from Quarterly Meetings. 

Minutes were read for the following min- 
isters in attendance from other Yearly Meet- 
ings, viz.: Rebecca Collins, of New York 
Yearly Meeting; Mary J. Chappel, of In- 
diana Yearly Meeting ; William Wetherald, 
of Canada Yearly Meeting ; Nathan Doug- 
las, of New England Yearly Meeting; Jon- 
athan M. Jay, of Indiana Yearly Meeting ; 
Richard S, Collins and wife, of N. Y. Yearly 
Meeting; Mary Ann Potter, of New York ; 
and also Mary Ann Evans and Delia Reese, 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, Gospel workers, 
who were present without minutes. 

A cordial welcome was extended to all 
these and others who were here under a sense 
of Divine appointment. 

Many of the visiting ministers and workers 
present spoke words of salutation and en- 
couragement ; recommending that all should 
be cemented together in “the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

A committee was appointed to have the 
care and management of Gospel meetings 
which are held each morning and evening 
during the sessions of the Yearly Meeting. 


Sixth-day Morning.—At 8 o'clock the 
Representative Meeting convened and trans- 
acted the regular routine business before it, 
and adjourned to 8 o'clock, Second-day 
morning. 

The first business session of the Yearly 
Meeting convened at io A. M. the 23d of 
Eighth mo., with a fair attendance, and the 
business of the meeting was preceded by ap- 
propriate remarks and prayers from a num- 
ber present. A solemn covering manifesting 
the Divine presence was recognized by all, 


Elizabeth L. Hill,—the only Clerk pres- 
ent,—then read the opening minute, and 
called the names of the delegates from the 
Quarterly Meetings. 

Sixteen delegates and six alternates were 
absent. Asa Pim was called to the table to 
serve as Clerk for the day, 

Minutes were read for ministers present 
from other Yearly Meetings, viz,: Rebecca 
Collins, Nathan Douglas, William Wether- 
ald, James R. Jones, Jonathan M. Jay, Mary 
J. Chappel. 

A committee was appointed to prepare re- 
turning minutes for those in attendance from 
other Yearly Meetings, and also a committee 
to coliect and put in form the exercises of 
this meeting, 

The London General Epistle was now read, 
It contained much pertinent counsel, and it 
was agreed that 2000 copies be printed and 
distributed with the minutes, 

Epistles were read from London, Dublin, 
New York, New England, Baltimore, Indi- 
ana, lowa, Canada, Western, Kansas and 
North Carolina Yearly Meetings. 

These fraternal greetings from our dear 
friends from other Yearly Meetings have 
drawn us into near relations to those of the 
same household of faith. The bonds of union 
are thus strengthened and our mutual inter- 
est deepened. 

A committee was appointed to prepare a 
form of epistle to be duplicated for each of 
the Yearly Meetings with whom we have- 
correspondence. 

Salem Quarterly Meeting refers to this: 
meeting the question of laying down certain 
Preparative Meetings in certain cases, Re~ 
ferred to the delegates. 


go 
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Also a reference from Adrian Quarterly 
‘Meeting upon the subjects of Temperance 
and Prohibition. Referred to the Temper- 
ance Committee. 

From Indiana Yearly Meeting upon the 
subject of a General Conference of the 
church, to be held in 1892, ifsix Yearly Meet- 
ings concur. Referred to the delegates. 

Also from Indiana Yearly Meeting pro- 
posing a union of action upon the subject of 
Foreign Missions and mission work, Referred 
to the delegates. 


Seventh-day Morning, Eighth mo. 24th-- 
After a season of thanksgiving and praise, 
Elizabeth L. Hill read the opening minute. 

Francis C, Stanley, on behalf of the Dele- 
gates, reported that they had agreed to 
recommend the appointment of Asa Pim and 
Eliz. L. Hill as Clerks for the coming year. 
‘The report was endorsed by the meeting, and 
they were appointed, 

A minute was now read for Washington 
and Naomi Hadley, of Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing, and they were welcomed amongst us. 


The state of Society was the special order 
of the day, and the queries were now read 
and answered by reading summary answers. 


James R. Jones, of North Carolina, spoke 
sof the importance of love and unity, urging 
that the church take its proper place in the 
promulgation of the Gospel. 

Jonathan M. Jay, of Indiana, spoke of the 
‘ministers and ministry, urging the import- 
ance of maintaining the winistry. 

Wm. Wetherald, of Canada, spoke earn- 
estly of the necessity of instructing our chil- 
dren and those under our care in evangelical 
truth, He gave his experience in his early 
Christian lite and his call to the ministry, and 
earnestly exhorted all the Lord’s children to 
seek to know the will of the Master and to 
prepare, as best we can, to doit. 

Many other ministers voiced the same 
thought, and urged the necessity of a dedi- 
‘cated church and a supported ministry. 


First-day Morning, Eighth mo. 25th.— 
‘The regular session of the Yearly Meeting 
convened at 10 o'clock, and was opened by 
D. B. Updegraff with some remarks on be- 
half of the committee appointed to have 
charge of Gospel meetings, followed by sing- 
ing by the congregation, ‘‘Come, thou fount 
of every blessing.” Afier which, D. B. U. 
offered an earnest prayer, imploring the Di- 
vine presence and blessing. 

James R, Jones spoke of the relations of 
the church to Christ, and the work He has 
commissioned the church to do. If Chris- 
tians would have joy in their hearts and light 
in theireyes, they must do the work they find 
to do, however humble that service may be, 
The Lord would have alive, working church, 
so that its work shall glorify God. 

The congregation then sang, “ The half 
has never yet been told,” 

Nathan Douglas remarked very briefly 
upon the importance of directness and vigor 
in the preaching of the Gospel. 

Rebecca Collins said she had received a 


fresh baptism of the Holy Ghost since she | 


came to this annual assembly, and she had 
this day renewed her covenant with her 
blessed Master. 


William Wetherald spoke very briefly from | 


the account of the publican who went up to 
the temple to pray, and urged upon some 
present, who were saying in their hearts, 
“God remember me a sinner,” to say so to 
God. 

Delia Reese spoke of the necessity of hear- 
ing what God says. In this busy bustling 
world we do not give God ahearing. In the 


turmoil of business and pleasure we fail to | 


thear the voice of God. In our closet prayers 








| fellow men. 








we should wait until we hear what God has 
to say to us, 

The meeting again met at 3 P.M.,and was 
opened by singing, “Come thou fount of 
every blessing.” Prayer was offered, in- 
voking Israel’s unslumbering Shepherd for 
divine grace and guidance. 

William Wetherald referred to the last ad- 

monition of Peterin his 3d epistle, “ Be ye 
of one mind,” &c., and dwelt upon the 15th 
verse, “Sanctify the Lord God in your 
hearts,” &c., showing that conversion and re- 
generation, through repentance toward God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, must pre- 
cede that setting apart of all we have and 
are, to the work and service of the Lord, to 
be His for time and eternity ; making a com- 
plete consecration,which is the condition upon 
which our blessed Lord has promised to 
make His children whole, Heearnes:ly ex- 
horted all who are out of the family of Christ 
to come to Him on the terms of the Gospel, 
and through consecration tothe Lord and 
faith in Him to claim the promise of the Fa- 
ther—the baptism of the Holy Ghost. He 
then dwelt upon the necessity of being able 
to give a reason for the hope that is in us; 
calling attention to the especial mission of 
the Quaker church in promulgating the doc- 
trine of the priesthood ot believers, and hence 
forbidding that Friends in their meetings 
should recognize any man as authorized to 
dictate the exercisesof worship. The priest- 
hood of believers involves the equality of 
men and women as recipients of the gifts of 
the Spirit, and hence the divine sanction of 
the ministry of women,—a characteristic of 
Quakerism. He urged the utmost import- 
ance of holding up the banner which has 
been committed to us in favor of the baptism 
with the Holy Ghost as the only baptism 
properly known as a part of the Gospel sys- 
tem, and the spiritual partaking of the body 
and blood of the Lord Jesus, the only Lord's 
Supper required by our Master of His dis- 
ciples. The mission of the Friends has ever 
been to deepen and enlarge the conception 
of the spirituality of the Gospel in contradis- 
tinction to the rites and ceremonies of other 
denominations. We believe that those who 
acceptably worship the Father must wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth. He also 
urged the necessity of maintaining our testi- 
mony against all war and the spirit that finds 
expression in preparation for war, and carry- 
ing forward the ensanguined conflict upon 
fields of blood, The spirit of the Gospel for- 
bids us to entertain those dispositions and 
purposes that would make it possible for us 
to array ourselves against the life of our 
Where “the Peace of God 
which passeth all understanding” fills our 
hearts and minds there is no room for the 
spirit of war, but all the aspirations of our 
being are for * Peace on earth and good will 
to men.” 

Lewis J. Hadley spoke upon the necessity 
of “possessing our vessel in sanctification 
and honor.” He said that it was the prov- 
ince of sanctification to develop the individu- 
ality of believers, and its retention is alone 
possible as you thus fill the place which in 
tune scheme of salvation you are capable of 
filling and intended to fill, 


Second day Morning, Eighth mo. 26th.— 
The Temperance Committee made a report, 
which was discussed for more than an hour, 
expressive of the sense of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing upon this vital question, Many present, 
both members of our own Yearly Meeting 
and others, gave free expression to their sen- 
timents upon the question of prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. ‘There was but one voice 
as to the desirability of the total annihilation 
of the traffic. The only difference of senti- 





ment was as to the best method of reaching 
the evil and destroying the drink traffic and 
saloon nuisance, 

The statistics were read, but were so im- 
perfect as to be quite unsatisfactory, They 
do, however, show that we have had an ac- 
cession to our membership of about 200 
members during the past year. The statisti- 
cal report was left in the hands of the Clerks 
for completion before they are published, 

Third day Morning, Eighth mo, 27th.— 
After a season of song and prayer, the Clerk 
read the opening minute. 

William Wetherald being about to leave 
us, areturning minute was read for him, ad- 
dressed to his Monthly Meeting. 

The Home Mission Board made their re- 
port, showing the work done under the aus- 
pices of the Board, 

Phebe Hall, of Washington City, also pre- 
sented a report of her work of evangelizing, 
showing that the Lord has richly blessed her 
and her associates, and that hundreds had 
been converted to God, and scores made 
whole in the blessing of entire sanctification, 
The entire showing was quite satisfactory and 
encouraging to the meeting. 

The report of the Board was adopted by 
the meeting, except the recommendations 
made, which were referred to a committee of 
five men and five women, who were in- 
structed to consider the entire subject of 
evangelistic work, and report to a future 
session. 

The Foreign Mission Board now presented 
their annual report, giving many important 
facts and encouraging results of the work 
under the care of the Board. They also pre- 
sented a report of Esther Butler, our mis- 
sionary in Nanking, China, explaining her 
work during the past year, and expressing 
her sense ot the work before her, and urg- 
ing the necessity of the establishment of a 
Friends’ mission in Nanking. 

The Board asked for an appropriation of 
$1000 for expenses and $4000 to purchase 
grounds and erect buildings tor a home for 
our missionaries in China. The $1000 ap- 
propriation was referred to the delegates, 
and a subscription and donation of over 
$2000 was taken up in the face of the meet- 
ing, to assist in establishing our mission as 
per recommendation of the Board. 


(To be concluded.) 


sa - —— 


AUGUST. 





August, month when summer lies 
Sleeping under sapphire skies ; 
Open all the windows wide, 
Drink the orchard’s fragrant tide— 
Breath of grass at morning mown 
Through the leafy vistas blown— 
Hear the clinking of the scythe 
Sound mellifluent and blithe. 
August, month when everywhere 
Music floats upon the air 
From the harps of minstrel gales 
Playing down the hills and dales. 
August, month when sleepy cows 
Seek the shade of spreading boughs 
Where the robin quirks his head 
Contemplating cherries red ; 
August, month of twilight when 
Day half goes, and comes again; 
August days are guards who keep 
Watch while summer lies asleep. 
—Selected. 


One of the illusions is that the prese® 
hour is not the critical, dec.sive hoat. 
Write it on your heart that every day 8 
the best dayin the year. —Zmerson. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





THIRD QUARTER. 
Lesson X11. Ninth month 22d, 1889 
DEATH OF SAUL AND HIS SONS. 
I Sam. xxxi. 1-13. 
Gotpen Text —The face of the Lord is against them 
that doevil. Ps. xxxiv. 16. 

The impression made upon Saul by Da- 
yid’s forbearance and kindness in returning 
him good for evil did not last long ; and 
although David again spared him on an- 
other occasion, Saul’s jealousy soon over- 
came his better feelings, and the pursuit 
of David was renewed with the same per- 
sistent energy as before. After being thus 
hunted for three or four years, David gave 
way to discouragement and fled to the 
Philistines and professed allegiance to the 
king of Gath, who welcomed him and his 
men, and gave them the town of 7iglag, 
where they dwelt a year and four months. 
The false position that David then took 
brought him into great trouble, for while 
he was with the Philistine army the Amal- 
ekites made a raid and carried off all the 
wives and children and goods of him and 
his men, and they were only rescued by 
the most desperate exertions. While this 
was going on, the Philistines were invading 
the land of Israel with a great army, and 
Saul, struck with fear, went to consult a 
witch, and heard his doom pronounced 
by an apparition of the prophet Samuel. 


1. Now the Philistines fought against 
Israel. From chap. xxviii. 4 it appears 
that the Philistines were encamped on the 
plain of Esdraelon, or Jezreel, and the 
Israelites on the slopes of Mt. Gilboa. 
The men of Israel fled from before the 
Philistines. We may infer from what fol- 
lows that the superiority of the Philistine 
archers overcame the advantages of the 
higher ground of the Israelites, who were 
forced to retreat up the mountain, and 
Jonathan fell upon *‘ the high places.’’ 
il Sam. i. 25. 

3. And the battle went sore against 
Saui. The enemy directed their greatest 
forceagainst him. Amd the archers hit 
him. R. V., overtook him (with their ar- 
tows). And he was sore wounded of the 
archers. R.V. He was greatly distressed 
by reason of the archers. He found that 
he could not escape from them. 

4. Then said Saul unto his armor- 
bearer. ‘*Jewish tradition tells us that 
the sword which Saul took apparently 
from the hand of the armorbearer-was the 
sword with which Doeg had massacred the 
priests at Gibeon and at Nob.” — £é/icott. 
Lest these uncircumcised come... and 
abuse me. Treat him with cruel indignity 
before he died. But his armorbearer 
would not, for he was sore afraid. He 
had taken a solemn oath to defend his 
master’s life, even at the cost of his own, 
and he could not kill him. And he took 

j 4 sword and fell upon it. Resting the 
. hilt upon the ground he held the polnt 
upward and fell upon it. 


- 5. He fell Lkewise upon his sword and 
par. ted with him. The example of suicide 
y 8 "4s immediately followed. Rom. xiv. 7. 


6. So Saul died. A sad and sinful 





ending of a sad and sinful reign that had 
begun so well. He would have his own 
way in death as in life. 
His body guard. 

7. They forsook the cities and fled. 
These cities were in plain view from Mt. 
Gilboa. And the Philistines came. They 
were more anxious for the spoils of the 
cities than of the dead soldiers, and put off 
stripping ‘hem until the morrow. 

9. And they cutoff his head. Seet Chron. 
x. 9, 10. Zo publish it. These trophies 
were the evidence of their victory. David 
had done so to Goliath. 

10. They fastened his body to the wall 
of Beth shan. This was a tortified town 
about four miles west of the Jordan and 
about the same distance east of the battle- 
field. Modern warfare, with all its hor- 


rors, does not permit of indignities to the, 


dead bodies of enemies. 

11. And when the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
gilead heard of that. Jabesh gilead wasa 
city of Manasseh six miles east of the Jor- 
dan, about ten miles from Bethshan. Iis in- 
habitants gratefully remembered how King 
Saul about forty years before had come to 
deliver them from the cruel Ammonites. 
I. Sam. xi I-11. 

12. And went all night. While the Phil- 
istine army were asleep, knowing that all 
armed opposition was crushed. And burnt 
them there. Probably to put them beyond 
the reach of the Philistines. 

13. And they took their bones. The 
large bones would not be fully consumed 
by the hastily gathered fuel. And buried 
them. Il Sam. ii. 4-7. Under atree at. R. 
V. The tamarisk tree in. And fasted 
seven days. See Gen. 1. 10. The daring 
rescue of Saul’s body from indignity re- 
flects much credit on the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-gilead, as showing their gratitude 
to Saul for the good he had done them. 
How David felt at the downfall of his 
greatest enemy is shown in the first chap- 
ter of 2d Samuel, which contained the 
The Song of the Bow (not the wse of the 
bow, as stated in verse 18 of Com. Ver.), 
a touching lament. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS, 


1. Self-will, if unrestrained, ends in self- 
destruction, either of soul or body or 
both. 

2. A grateful heart will sooner or later 
find an opportunity to manifest its grati- 
tude. 


——————-— eo 





To-pay, the want of this dying world 
is Curist. The one gift that includes all 
spiritual gifts, the blessing that enwraps 
blessings for us is Jesus. A _ personal 
Jesus accepted is salvation; a personal 
Jesus obeyed is sanctification ; a personal 
Jesus trusted is perpetual joy; a personal 
Jesus possessed is our only power. With- 
out him all preaching is empty c'amor ; 
without him all church machineries but 
idle clatter. If we covet a genuine revival 
of spiritual life and power, let us all open 
our lips, our purses, our hands and our 
hearts to this deepest, grandest, most 
heaven-born of petitions: ‘‘Come, Lord 
Jesus f”" —TZ. L. Cuyler. 











And all his men. | 





IS VIVISECTION NECESSARILY 
TORTURE ? 


To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette: 
Sir,—Will you permit a vivisector, 


past and present, and future, if it were 
necessary for the good of science and 
mankind, to tell those good people who 
believe seriously that the animals experi- 
mented on by M. Pasteur do not suffer, 
that they are deceiving themselves; my 
personal experience of fifteen years’ prac- 
tice gives me the right formally to deny 
the truth of that. 
horses, 
above all, dogs; and I can affirm three 
things: 


I have vivisected birds, 
frogs, rabbits, monkeys, and, 


1. That it is nearly completely impos- 


sible to employ anesthetics upon them, so 
as to render them insensible; as, for ex- 
ample, ether, chloroform, chloral, opium 


(morphine, codeine), canabis indica (has- 


chisch), etc. 


2. That the sufferings of the animals 


are so great after the experiments, that 
they are altogether stupefied; the most 


ferocious dogs allow themselves to be used, 


later on, with the indifference of a sheep ; 


one must not absolutely confound their 
tranquillity with the relief given to a man 
after a necessary surgical operation, but 
as the apathy and indifference of a martyr. 
I have experimented upon mad dogs; the 
second time I placed them on the table 
they were as gentle as rabbits. For the 
rest, it may be said in passing, mad dogs 
are already so ill that in gencral they are 
very gentle. 

3. The employment of curare, far from 
Ciminishing sensibility, augments it ex-~* 
ceedingly ; more than that, the use of it 
necessitates tracheotomy beforehand, to 
make them respire artificially, because the 
curare totally paralyzes all voluntary move- 
ment, and thus they would otherwise suf- 
focate. 

Any one who is accustomed toa labora- 
tory, to physiology, or to pathological 
experiments, knows that animals suffer 
when vivisected, and greatly, until death 
comes to deliver them. No! It is ne- 
cessary for M. Pasteur to have living ani- 
mals to support his thesis: this letter is 
not the place to inquire whether he is 
right or wrong; but that [ maintain, I, 
pathologist and lately chief of a hospital, 
that he has imposed upon brave men 
whose confidence he has won, when he 
pretends that these animals do not suffer. 
To listen to him, one would say they 
come voluntarily to submit themselves to 
experiments, to procure pleasures hither- 
to unknown. Yours truly, 

Dr. F. BoREL. 


3 Soho-square, July rgth. 


Let THis, and every dawn of morning, 
be to you as the beginning of life; and 
let every seiting sun be to you as its 
close; let every one of these short lives 
leave its sure record of some kindly thing 
done for others—some goodly strength 
or knowledge gained for yourselves. 

—Ruskin. 
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Extracts from Letters. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 





Bank House, Wisseck, ENGLAND, 7th mo. 30th, 1889. 


Secretary Christian Arbitration and Peace 

Society. 

Dear Friend—Since returning from 
Paris I have endeavored to pursue the 
role which you pressed upon me of find- 
ing what we in England and America can 
do to help our noble fellow-workers in 
oe . Soh a « A etn he 

But we do look for co-operation from 
America; and in the name of our com- 
mon Christianity I would especially plead, 
as 1 believe it will strengthen the cause of 
true religion in Italy if those who profess 
vital Christianity will thus practically 
show that they do believe in the teaching 
of their Lord, and that Christianity is 
loyal to His maxims, and not a system of 
formality and superstition in our Bible- 
reading lands; while we sympathize deep- 
ly with the efforts those less highly privil- 
eged are making to lift up in the name of 
humanity the banner which the professed 
Churches of Christ have left to be trampled 
in blood on the battlefield. 

I have told Mr. Moneta that I make no 
promises for another year. The present 
is the time we have to deal with. There 
is an open door, and the finger of God, 
it seems to me, points to us to enter, and 
at once. The future is still in his keep- 
ing, and must depend on the use made of 
the present. But here is an opportunity 
and acall, and we want your help. Be- 
sides, it was you who made me the inter- 

* preter between America and Italy, in the 
persons of yourself and Moneta, and I 
believe it was of the Lord. He was cer- 
tainly with us in those interesting days at 
Paris, according to His faithfulness in an- 
swering prayer; and this may be more 
evidently to my apprehension than yours, 
because I knew more of the dangers to 
be feared (from which we were so care- 
fully guarded), and being able better to 
follow what went on from my knowledge, 
though imperfect, of the languages spoken. 
I had so much to thank God for and take 
courage, knowing that every good and 
perfect gift is from Him, even when work- 
ing in the hearts of those born blind, 
whose eyes are not yet opened to see the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 

OQ! the incalculable blessing of having 

learned to know Him! 

With kind regards, and hoping you are 
well and rejoicing in your work, or rather 
in the Lord’s work, I am yours sincerely, 

P. H. PECKOVER. 























Mian, ITALY, July 15th, 1889. 

Dear Miss Peckover—lIn the ‘* Report 
of the Unione Lombarda,’’ which I sent 
in duplicate, you will find an anticipated 
reply to many of your questions. To 
the rest, here is my answer as a whole. 

The Unione Lombarda at its birth was 
received with complete indifference by the 
whole press (excepting // Secolo), and by 
the skeptical smile of pretended practical 
men. Yet it succeeded in less than two 




















years in creating a score of Peace Com- 
mittees, in printing some important pub- 
lications, and in holding conferences and 
public meetings in many cities, especially 
in Northern Italy. 

But these results (which we have ob- 
tained without using, except in a limited 
degree, the money of the subscribers), 
are in danger of being barren if we do 
not continue the propaganda with an ever 
increasing energy. . . ... . 

In a word, we have friends almost 
everywhere in Italy, but they feel them- 
selves isolated in a world at once skeptical 
and stifled with prejudices. 

We have against us—that is, against 
the ideas of Peace and Fraternity—all 
the heritage of the past; a religion that 
has substituted for true devotion to the 
Christian maxims a formal worship and 
superstition (the worship of formality 
and superstition); we have against us a 
government which makes of militarism 
the chief pivot of its existence (the cor- 
ner-stone of its edifice) ; rich people who 
wish to keep the populace in perpetual 
subjection; and men of letters, whose 
classical education (Greek and Latin) has 
altered their ideas of truth and justice. 

For all these reasons the success ob- 
tained here and there by our cffort may 
be stricken with sterility if we do not 
have in each city men willing to dedicate 
to our cause part of their time and labor. 

We need an energetic work, wisely or- 
ganized—a continued work, every day, 
every hour. 

For this we need, a Central Committ ee 
at Milan. 

An office for a Permanent Bureau of 
Correspondence and Propaganda. 

Speakers willing to go to any part of 
Italy to hold Conferences or form Com- 
mittees. 

All this cannot be done without money. 


I am convinced that with work like this 
just sketched we might in a few years 
bring to our views the public opinion of a 
large part of Italy. For if itis sure, as I 
have just said, that we have against us a 
crowd of obstacles, it is also true that no peo- 
ple are so opposed to war as the Italian peo- 
ple; no people are more animated with 
humanitari: n sentiments and disposed to 
go in heartily (se passioner) for a great 
cause linked with civilization and progress. 
Remember, these are the people which, 
coming out of slavery that had lasted ten 
centuries, suddenly woke in 1848, and ir 
Tuscany and Romagna, without striking 
a blow, freed themselves in a few years 
from secular tyranny. 

The hour is propitious; for in favor of 
our propaganda are the serious material 
losses caused by the rupture of commer- 
cial relations with France, in Sicily and 
part of the Neapolitan Provinces. Our 
political parties do not understand all this, 
tor each party’s object is to oppose its ad. 
versaries in order to arrive at power as 
soon as possible, or to keep in power, if 
there already. 

But if you, Madam, and your friends, 
can come to our aid with moral and pe- 


cuniary support, the Peace party will in 
a few years become the strongest and most 
numerous party. 


For the money, of which you give me 


hope, my colleagues of the Unione Lom- 
barda, Deputy Mazzoleni and M. Attilco 
Galliani, who were at the Congress at 
Paris, will be responsible with me, and 
we will give account each time of the way 
it is employed. 


Believe me, dear Madam, with sincere 


affection, your devoted colleague in the 
work of peace. 


E. T. Moneta. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Worxtp FoR CHRIST—OuR GEN- 





ERATION —God has given to the Church of 
our day a material equipment for this work, 
which is as far in advance of apostolic 
days as the speed of steam and lightning 
is ahead of camels and horses. 

resource is divinely at our disposal. 
can go round the earth in ninety days, 
and girdle it with electricity in ninety 
seconds. 
ply the healing leaves of the tree of life 
as fast as we can scatter them, and the 
common school, now fast becoming uni- 
versal, offers to fit every man to read the 
Scripture in his own tongue. 
flung all the doors open, and every land 
is now a Macedonia, whose voice is, 
«* Come over and help us.”’ 
missions of a century there stand results 
so amazing that even unbelievers confess 
the finger of God. 
sion lie unoccupied territories, inviting 


Every 
We 


The printing press will multi- 


God has 
Back of the 


In front of the mis- 


the ploughman and the sower, and white 
harvest fields demanding the reaper with 
his sickle. As to money, if one tenth of 
the treasure now in the coffers of Christ 
ians in England and America were put on 
the altar of sacrifice, it would suffice to 
multiply all that is now spent on the en- 
tire mission field /wo hundred fold. D> 
we realize what that means? 

Here is a magnificent material equip- 
ment. But it is a machine without ap 
adequate mator. There is but one Power 
equal to the emergency; it is the vital 
spark that flishes from above, and only 
prevailing prayer can bring that spark 
down. The whole Church of God should 
be on her knees, pleading and waiting for 
the celestial fire. Let that descend, and 
every wheel will move and every lever 
play ; money will be outpoured like water} 
life will offer its vitality and vigor; and, 
better than treasure or life, LOVE ™ 
count no cost dear, no toil hard, no load 
heavy, when Jesus leads and souls are dy. 
ing. We write these words with the ID 
tensest conviction that it is both prach- 
cable and possible to preach the Gospel 
every human being before this generale 
passes away.—Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


A BIBLE Society’s colporteur, in the in? 
of a small village on the Black Sea coast, 
was challenged to argument by a group 
of young men thoroughly versed 10 Eu 
ropean infidelity. Being an uneducat 
man, he found it difficult to meet them. 
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To his utter surprise, a Turkish priest sit- 
ting by, asking him for a New Testament, 
took up the argument, and utterly silenc- 
ed the young men, who left, acknowledg- 
ing their defeat. To the colporteur, who 
expressed his thanks for the timely aid, 
he said, ‘*Go tell the gentlemen at the 
'Bible-house not to be discouraged. There 
are many like myself, who read this good 
book, accept its faith, and are trying to 
lead the life of Christ. We do not openly 
confess Him, for we feel that the time has 
not yet come ; but it will come, and then 
you will see the fruit of the seed you are 
sowing.” 

THE DECLINE of Unitarianism, to which 
we referred in these columns recently as 
being so very marked in Ireland, is, hap- 
pily, by no means confined to that coun- 
try, and it has recently been announced 
that the congregation of Essex street 
Chapel, once the largest congregation of 
the body in London, ‘‘ is now so small that 
the chapel has been reduced in size, and 
its frontage converted into a shop.” As 
the place was the historic centre of So- 
cinianism in the Metropolis there is more 
in this downward movement than at first 
appears, the denomination apparently be- 
ing unable to bear the expense of keep- 
ing up its old landmarks. After all it is 
not difficult to account for the failure of 
Unitarianism to fufil the longings and 
needs of men. Those who are thirsting 
for the water of life cannot satisfy their 
yearnings at the empty cup which is all 
that Socinianism has to offer. The inten- 
sified desire of the present day is for the 
Divine Redeemer, and those who suggest 
as a substitute a mere shadow of Jesus 


must necessarily fail to win souls.— Zhe 
Christian. 


GERMANY.—The increase of evangeli- 
cal conviction during the last two decades 
in the pulpit and governing boards of the 
churches of Berlin has been constant and 
marked. The affairs of the churches are 
managed by a body of elders and cura- 
tors (or trustees), called presbyteries, 
elected by the communicants. It is said 
that fifteen years ago only three of the 
presbyteries had a majority of evangelical 
or orthodox men, now nineteen out of 
thirty-three. The churches are either un- 
der the patronage of the State or the 
city, and when a position becomes vacant 
the candidates for the pulpit are nomi- 
tated by the civil authority. The pres- 
bytery then sits in judgment and rejects 
oraccepts. As there is no assurance that 
the civil magistrate will not be of liberal 
and rationalistic views and nominate men 

olding the same views, it isa matter of 
piime importance that the presbyteries 

a ld be composed of men of evangelical 
ath. Great progress has been made in the 
last few years in securing this result. But it 
Sactying evil and matter of frequent 
‘currence that the elections are control- 

y voters who never go to church, 
‘nd cast their votes to defeat the preval- 
‘ace of evangelical preaching. The only 
of remedy for this evil is a radical change 

the qualification of voters. 
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It is held by some of the more influen- 


. tial and set aggressive men that the rite 


of confirmation shall no longer constitute 
a voter, but a public acknowledgment of 
faith in Christ at the age of twenty-four 
or later. To my question, ‘* What would 
become of the rite of confirmation, which 
is performed in the fourteenth year of the 
recipient, if this were to carry?’’ the 
Rev. Mr. Stoecker replied: ‘* It will still 
be retained as the concluding act of a 
process of religious instruction.’”” Some 
such change will be pushed in the near 
future. The tendency is toward a sound 
faith as the condition of participation 
in the affairs of the Church and preach- 
ing from the pulpit. One of the leading 
pastors thus expressed to me his judgment 
of the issue: ‘‘ The evangelical party is 
sure to win in the conflict with the liberal 
Church party in Berlin.” 

No movement of any strength looking 
toward a separation of Church and State 
is perceptible in Germany or Berlin within 
Church circles.—D. S. Schaff, in inde- 
pendent. 


CONVERSION OF JEws.—The two agen- 
cies that have been most successful in Jew- 
ish work in the last decade have been the 
two translations of the New Testament 
into Hebrew, the first by Delitzsch, the 
second by the now deceased missionary 
and 4itterateur, the converted Dr. Salkin- 
son. Of the former the tenth edition, 
to be thoroughly revised, is in prepara- 
tion, the nine that have been issued having 
been spread in about 80 000 copies, most- 
ly in the thickly settled Jewish districts 
of Eastern Europe and Western Asia. 
The second edition of Salkinson has ap- 
peared in 200,000 copies, one-half of 
them having been. paid for by a wealthy 
Scotchman to be used for missionary pur- 
poses. ‘These have been and are being 
employed in the Jewish Diaspora, especi- 
ally in North Africa and the East, where 
Delitzsch’s version is not sent. The two 
translations are made from quite different 
standpoints, each with its own peculiar 
merits, though frum the point of philo- 
logical and historical accuracy, Delitzsch’s 
is by far the better work. He aims to 
reproduce the New Testament in the 
form and shape in which the New Testa- 
ment writers themselves would Have done 
had they written it in Hebrew.—Jndepen- 
dent. 





EVERY MORNING before you see the face 
of men register this prayer in heaven: 
‘Hold Thou me up and I shall be safe, 
and I shall have respect unto Thy statutes 
continually.’”” Are you going down stairs 
without that prayer? Then you may fall 
into sin at the breakfast table. You may 
lose your temper, and a trifle not worth 
noticing may put you off the tram-lines 
for the day. ‘Therefore pray ere the car 
moves. — Spurgeon. 


CS ——— 





THOUGH it be in the power of the weak- 
est arm to take away our life, it is not in 
the strongest to deprive us of death. 

—Sir Thomas Browne. 
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RURAL. 

SHeep Huspanpry.—The Hon. J. N. 
Cotton has furnished the /ndiana Farmer 
with an article on sheep. He says: The 
sheep has followed man wherever he has 
built his habitation, and has become an 
element of his support, and to-day within 
the United States, with all our varied 
soils, from the alluvial valleys to high 
table lands, with all the varied climate of 
the inhabited part of the globe (except 
the extreme tropical) the sheep may exist 
and flourish. Idoubtif there is a county, 
yes, even a township in the United States, 
where sheep will not be found thereon 
and raised with profit. 

It may be more universally raised, es- 
pecially in the United States, than any 
other domestic animal. And with proper 
protection for the carcass within and the 
fleece without, we should supply every 
thread ot wool consumed by the citizens 
of the United States, giving employment 
to the agriculturist wherever he may choose 
his habitation, and whether they graze in 
the valley, on the hillside or mountain 
top, they leave the soil in better condition 
than it was when they entered upon it ; 
and that is one of the relations of sheep 
husbandry to the wants of man—the bet- 
tering of the soil. For the day is fast ap- 
proaching when our virgin soil will all be 
occupied by the pioneer, for you have 
only to turn your ear to the West to hear 
the clamor of Oklahoma, and when the 
wheat has consumed the virgin soil of the 
Red River valley, and eaten up the chem- 
ical elements that compose wheat, for time 
will @o it, then the agriculturist will have 
to look in some other direction for his 
livelihood. 

Who knows but what the sheep will 
then dot the plains as thickly as the wheat 
sheaves do to-day, for the sheep is the 
scavenger of the farm, and turns his food, 
whatever it may be, into the best of ma- 
nure. And the sooner the country is rid 
of the scalawag and replaced by the wool 
Merino, the long wooled Cotswold, the 
pretty little Southdown and the broad- 
backed Shropshire, the better will be the 
relations of sheep husbandry to the wants 
of man. 

In showing up the sheep and its rela- 
tions to man, I shall give you a few 
figures, for whether in raising, picking, 
spinning, weaving or tailoring wherein it 
gives employment to man, it has a relation 
to man’s wants. From the best estimate 
I can get, the inhabitants of the United 
States consume 600,000,000 pounds of 
wool annually. Estimating our popula- 
tion at 60,000,000, it would give ten 
pounds to each inhabitant, and of this 
amount we produce about one-half, or 
300,000,000 pounds, worth $100,000,000. 
In 1887 we imported 114,000,000 pounds, 
leaving 186,000,000 pounds to be im- 
ported in clothing and other woolen ma- 
terials to make up the amount consumed. 
On our estimate of $100,000,000 worth of 
wool we can add $25,000,000 worth of 
mutton, giving us annually $125,000,000 
as the proceeds from the sheep direct. 
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And here we have a relation of the sheep 
to man’s wants, in the converting of 
grain, and grass and grain into dollars 
and cents. 

The next relation of this 300,000,000 
pounds of wool is the buying, storing and 
shipping to the manufactories. Now let 
us look into these factoriesand see what 
they are doing. Over 2000 woolen facto- 
ries in the United States, with a capital of 
$100,000,000,employed over 100,000 men, 
women and children, with annual wages 
of $30,000,000, consuming 400,000,000 
pounds of raw wool, and turning out 
$200,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods. And again we have about 100 
worsted mills, with a capital of $25,000,- 
ooo, employing 20,000 men, women and 
children. Here I might refer to the labor 
of thousands engaged in the manufacture 
of the machinery, and to the miner who 
digs the coal, and to the railroad that 
hauls the coal that makes the steam that 
drives the machinery, but I become lost in 
the multiplicity of this labor. And yet 
we have not enumerated the knitting, ho- 
siery, tailoring and dressmaking establish- 
ments, and we shall not stop to give 
figures, but will you take a thought of our 
60,000,000 people and the proportion of 
wool in their clothing? Let us look into 
the clothing manufactories, at the nume- 
rous cutting and sewing tailors, besides 
the millions of garments sent out to pri- 
vate families which the census taker can- 
not reach. 


YELLOw Pine.—The following article 
from the New Orleans Zimes-Democrat 
corroborates what has been, as it were, 
our harping string for years and years. 
Some few weeks ago we published an ar- 
ticle from Captain Shaw, chief of the Lon- 
don fire department, in which he proved 
that yellow pine beams, pillars and heavy 
timbers in buildings outlasted all others, 
even iron, and were found sound at heart 
after the most trying experiments. It is 
an interesting article, and nothing but 
plain facts about long leaf yellow pine: 

‘* Among the new materials being used 
for paving in Europe just now and in very 
high favor there is an article which, al- 
though of southern production, is seldom, 
if ever, used here. Asphalt, granite and 
wood are the chief paving materials em- 
ployed in European cities, and of the 
woods in favor there, the best, so say the 
Germans, is southern yellow pine. This 
is laid upon a foundation of concrete, is 
well laid and well attended to, the Ger- 
mans having the correct idea that to pre- 
serve a pavement, it needs constant and 
vigilant attention and it must be repaired 
at once if it shows the slightest disposition 
to decay. 

‘* A number of woods have been used 
there, the experiments being made for the 
purpose of testing which are best, and yel- 
low pine has been found the most satisfac- 
tory in every way, lasting the longest and 
costing the least in the way of repairs. It 
is, as we have already frequently shown, 
the handsomest of all merchantable woods, 
the large amount of resin it contains is 
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supposed to preserve it better. It has, in 
consequence, become the favorite wood 
for paving in Berlin, Hamburg and other 
German cities. The Gaederick’s Bridge, 
in the first-named city, paved in 1879 with 
yellow pine, is still in good condition, 
while the approaches to it, although paved 
with granite, have twice since then re. 
quired repairing. The Opera Platz also, 
in front of the Emperor’s palace, was 
paved seven years ago with yellow pine 
and cypress, at a point where the traffic is 
greatest, while at other points granite 
blocks were used. An examination of 
these several pavements, recently made, 
has shown the pine and cypress to be in 
much better condition than the stone. 

‘« It seems strange that the good quali- 
ties of these southern woods should have 
been discovered and told abroad, and that 
we, living in the very section where they 
are most abundant, best and cheapest, 
should not yet know how to use them sat- 
isfactorily for paving purposes.’’—Lake 
Charles (La.) American. 





CIVILIZED BUFFALOES. 


Peter Ronan, agent at Flathead Agen- 
cy, Montana, in his report for 1888, 
wrote : 

‘*In 1878, one year after I took charge 
of the Flathead Reservation, believing 
that from the manner in which buffaloes 
were being slaughtered by the white hunt- 
ers for their hides, and by the travelers 
and would-be sportsmen, who shot the 
animals down and left their carcasses to 
taint the atmosphere where they fell, 
there would soon be none left, I con- 
ceived the idea that this noble beast, 
which is now almost extinct on the Am- 
erican plains, might be saved from total 
annihilation by getting some buffaloes on 
an Indian reservation, where they could 
be bred, herded, and cared for by the In- 
dians. There were no buffalo west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the nearest herd 
was on the eastern plains in the vicinity 
of Fort Shaw, in the Territory of Mon- 
tana. At my suggestion, Indians under- 
took and succeeded in driving two young 
buffalo cows and a bull from a wild herd, 
near Fort Shaw, through Cadotte’s Pass, 
and across the main divide of the Rocky 
Mountain range into the Flathead reser- 
vation, on the Pacific slope. The buffa- 
loes have increased from three to twenty- 
seven head. Besides, several males were 
slaughtered by the Indians for their feasts. 
The buffaloes are now owned by two in- 
dividual half-breed cattle owners of this 
reservation. Tempting offers have been 
made to them to sell the herd, but I ad- 
vise a continuation of ownership. It 
seems to me that the Government should 
take steps to secure these buffaloes, which 
are among the last remnants of the mil- 
lions that roamed the great American 
plains in former days. They could be 
herded, cared for, and the number in- 
creased in proportion to that of similar 
herds of stock cattle.” —Red Man. 
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IN AN OLD GARDEN. 


BY D, H. R. GOODALE, 





As fair the purple slopes arise 
As tho’ against these tender skies 
Were set the hills of Paradise. 


Lower, great beeches crowd adown, 
And brows, that birch and hemlock crown, 
Of stern, gray rock, in sunshine frown, 


At last a little knoll, and then 
In haste to meet the steps of men, 
A brook that rushes from the glen, 


Beside that joyous flowing stream 
White walls and cheerful windows gleam, 
And, red at night, the lamp’s soft beam, 


Along its belt of mellow land, 
Knee deep in clover, orchards stand 
With murmuring hives on either hand; 


And the long garden, steeped in sweet, 
Lies basking in the summer heat, 
And seems to wait for coming feet. 


There, blooming on from year to year, 
The sweet old flowers in turn appear, 
Like friendly eyes, remembered, dear. 


Coy April brings the daffodil 
And silent violets, that still 
The very heart with perfume thrill, 


In childish glee comes wayward May, 
When borders, all in trim array, 
With lightsome, nodding heads are gay. 


Brave June her lavish treasure shows 
And over all the garden throws 
The magic splendor of the rose. 


In hot July the lily stands 
And seems to bless with holy hands— 
A virgin chaste , whose look commands, 


So on the happy season moves, 
Yet with each day its pilgrim proves ; 
Potent and faithful all their loves, 


Meek children of the Earth, they run 
A shining course from sun to sun, 
And sink to rest when that is done. 


A fair and blameless company. 

Here still her garden breathes: ‘O see 

How pure one faithful life may be!” 
—lndependent, 


Northampton, Mass, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Brit- 
AIN.—The outlook for a settlement of the 
strike here is not very favorable. A meeting 
of a committee of strikers, presided over by 
John Burns, was held on the evening of the 
2gth ultimo, at which important action was 
taken to make the strike general, A maf 
festo was issued by this committee early 00 
the morning of the 30th ultimo, appealing t 
workers in every calling in London to strike 
on the 2d instant, unless the demands of the 
dock hand men be conceded before that 
date. The demands of these men are: Six 
pence an hour for a regular day's work, a 
eight pence an hour for over time ; no one 
be employed for less than four hours, This 
manifesto is signed by all the labor organiz& 
tions of London, numbering 60,000 men, 

A trades union congress in session in this 
city has adopted resolutions to the effect that 
the London strikers were justified in their 
demands, and that the employees were 
trary in their actions, The congress ca 


upon all the trades of the United Kingdom 
to render the strikers all possible financ! 


support. 
Joseph Chamberlain, in a speech on the. 
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evening of the 2d inst., advised the Govern- 
ment before introducing its Irish Land bill to 
submit to Parliament a resolution declaring 
that Ireland, equally with England and Scot- 
land, is entitled to a denominational endow- 
ment for educational purposes, 

FRANCE.—The jury of the Exposition re- 
commend that a gold medal be awarded to 
Boston for its educational exhibits. Similar 
recommendations have been made in favor 
of Cornell University and the University of 
Virginia. 

The French Government has declined to 
accede to the request of the people of the 
New Hebrides for the annexation of the is- 
lands by France. The refusal is based on 
the ground that France does not wish to in- 
fringe upon her convention with England 
relative to New Hebrides. 

GREECE.—The Mussulmans in Crete are 
threatening to attack the Consulates and Ca- 
thedras where Christians have taken refuge 
against their aggressions, Outrages continue 
to occur, 

Turkey.—A severe shock of earthquake 
was experienced in Erzheroun on the 2d 
inst. The village of Kantzorik has been 
engulfed in lava. One hundred and thirty- 
six lives were lost. 

Japan.—Advices from Yokohama state 
that disastrous storms have recently occurred 
in Wakayama. Ten thousand persons 
perished in the floods following the storms, 
and 20,000 were rendered homeless. The 
loss of property is said to be enormous, 


Russta.—An earthquake was experienced 
on the Russian frontier on the 27th ult. In 
the village of Khenzorik 129 persons were 
buried alive. 


DomEstTic.—The bonds accepted on the 
3oth ult. by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
were: Four per cents, registered, $420,000, 
$662,000, $50,000, $480,000, at 128 ; four per 
cents, coupon, $200, at 128 ; four-and-a-half 
per cents, coupon, $5000, at 106 %. 

The increase in the public debt during 
Eighth mo. amounted to $6,076 692. Total 
cash in the Treasury, $633.275.215. 

The total coinage of the United States 
Mints during Eighth mo. was $5,668,200, in- 
cluding 2,875 ooo standard dollars. 

At the Carnegie, Phipps & Co.’s Home- 
stead Steel Works, Pa., two men were killed 
and seven terribly burned on the afternoon 
of the 30th ult. by the boiling over of a ladle 
containing ten tons of molten steel. Three 
of the injured will die. It is supposed that 
foreign gases, generating in the ladle, caused 
the metal to boil over. 

Two freight trains on the Buffalo, New 
York and Pennsylvania Railroad collided at 
Colgrove Station, Pa., on the 2gth ult. Fifteen 
cars were wrecked, and the engineer of one 
train was killed. 

A special passenger train and a live stock 
train came into collision near Middlebury, 
on the Central Vermont, on the evening of 
the 30th ult, The freight cars are broken 
and scattered about. Itis not known whether 

ere has been loss of life. 

A sharp shock of earthquake occurred at 
Los Angelos, Cal., at about 6.13 on the 
evening of the 27th ult. The entire duration 
of the disturbance was about ten seconds. 

Trouble is reported at Gouldsboro, Louisi- 
ana, between whites and blacks, growing out 
of an affray between the white and black 

excursionists. Four people were wounded, 
one, a woman, is not expected to recover. 

A company in the city of Mexico proposes 
o bring Irish colonists to people Mexican 

ands, The negro immigration scheme finds 
little favor in Southern Mexico. 

A silk factory is being established at Guad- 

Jara, Mexico, 
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TURNER—-HURD.—-At the Friends’ 
meeting-house in North Sandwich, N. H., at 
the close of the Monthly Meeting, Eighth 
mo. 22d, 1889. Cornelius Turner, of Lynn, to 
Carrie Isabel Hurd,of North Sandwich, N. H. 

Reception was given and dinner served at 
the residence of the bride’s uncle, Russell 
Hoag. 

A notable feature of the occasion was that 
since the erection of the new meeting-house, 
fourteen years ago, this is the first marriage 
solemnized there. 


Died. 


McCRACKEN,.—At her home near Cedar 
Grove, Orange county, North Carolina, on 
the 22d of Eighth mo., 1889, Eliza A. Mc- 
Cracken, wife of John McCracken, aged 52 
years. 

Her husband and twelve children are left 
behind to mourn the loss of a faithful wife 
and mother, but these have the assurance 
that she has entered the “ beautiful home be- 
yond.” “ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord.” This dear sister was not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, but was the 
daughter-in-law of Thomas McCracken, who 
is 96 years old, the oldest Friend in North 
Carolina. 


HOFFMAN.—On the morning of Eighth 
mo, 13th, 1889, at her late residence, Gray's 
Lane, Philadelphia, Catharine Ann Hoffman, 
a ed 69 years ; a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting. 

When she connected herself with the So- 
ciety of Friends, about nineteen years ago, 
she told her sister ‘‘ she wished to consecrate 
herself entirely to the service of her Master.” 
She was gifted with a meek and quiet spirit, 
lovely in its unselfish devotion to duty, and 
she was enabled by her consistent life and 
conversation to be an example to those 
around her. 

The long illness which she bore with un- 
murmuring fortitude and calmness, assures 
us that she was possessed of the ‘ peace 
which passeth all understanding,” and we 
trust she has “ entered into the rest which re- 
maineth for the people of God.” 


DIXON.—At her home, Snow Camp, N. 
C., Seventh month 23d, 1889, Sarah Dixon, 
wife of John Dixon for 61 years; a member 
and elder of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting, 
in the 82d year of her age. 

She left an example of faithfulness in at- 
tending a place of worship and her seat was 
seldom found vacant until the last years 
of her life, when her bodily infirmity was 
such as to prevent her attendance. She ex- 
pressed a desire a few days before her death 
to be able to attend once more, but was in 
submission to the Lord's will. A mother in 
Israel has fallen, yet we sorrow not even as 
others, which have no hope.” 

Christian Worker please copy. 











HE ATTENTION OF FRIENDS is 

called to the great conveniences offered 
them by the Friends’ Institute in the free use 
of their comfortable rooms, No. 1305 Arch 
Street (near Broad St. Station), Open from 
9 A.M. to [0 P. M, as a place of meeting, 
resting, or the deposit of packages. Daily 
papers and the best periodicals are on the 
tables, 
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EVERY LADY 
WANTS @ A SILK DRESS. 


This is your op— 
portunity. Anew 
departure. 

SILKS direet from 
the manufactur- 
ers to you. 

Our reduced 
peace bring the 

est goods within 
reach of all, 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. 8S. selling 
direct to con= 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
«4 Warrant every 
\ piece of goods as 

y represented, or 
hmoney refunded. 
mSee our referen- 
. We are the 
oldest Silk Manu- 
facturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ experi- 
ence. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
,color, superior 
f= finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be umexcelled 
by any make 
— = Of Black Silks. 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks 
in Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Fran- 
taise and Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a 2c.-stamp (to pay postage) and we 
will forward you samples of all ourstyles free 
with prices, and you can see for yourselves, 


O. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham Nationa! Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn 


We send to all parts of the U. 8. 
With each Dress Pattern we pre- 
sent the buyer with 1000 Yards 
Sewing Silk. and enough Silk 
seems ress. 


Braid to bind bottom of 


THE GOODS sicsitnvinc charses PREPAID 






























WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
For the Family, School, or Professional Library. 


EBSTE R's A 





Has been for many years Standard 
Authority in the Gov't Printing 
Office ai U.S. Supreme Court. 

Itis Highly Recommended by 38 State 
Sup’ts of Schools and the leading 
College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books pub- 
lished in this country are based upon 
Webster, 1s attested by the leading School 
Book Publishers, 

3000 more Words «id nearly 
2000 more Engravings {ha ay 
Other American Dictionary. 


ET THE BEST. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 


- with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 
G, & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass- 
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A= ARTICLES For MISSION BOXES 
from the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Association to Mexico, Syria, Japan and In- 
dia, should be sent to ANNA B. R. CREw, 
z009 Clinton St., Philadelphia, before Ninth 
mo.. 14th. Gifts of money may be sent to 
Mary R. GARRETT, Chairman of Box Com- 
mittee, Rosemont, Pa. 


Hartshorne’s Household Manual 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
From the Boston Herald, 

“A veritable encyclopedia, touching as it 
does on nearly all subjects which pertaifi to 
the science of medicine.” ‘Many useful 
hints on nursing and the care and manage- 
ment of the sick-room are given.”” 

The S. Review, Woodstock, Canada. 

“A splendid work.” “The language 
throughout is clear and simple, and the 
book is one which should be in every family.” 


The Cincinnati Daily Times-Star. 

“The author’s experience has admirably 
‘qualified him for the difficult task of pre- 
paring a ‘ Household Manual’ for daily use 
in the preservation of health and care of the 
sick and injured.” «Altogether it is a most 
convenient and desirable book to have in 
any hous¢hold.” 


The Charleston, S. C., News, 

“ His reputation in the profession is a suf- 
ficient guarantee that his statements can be 
depended on and that his book will be a 
safe guide in dealing with accident and dis- 
ease,” 

The Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 

**No one need be at a loss in any emer- 
gency, who has such a book to turnto. Let 
4t be in every household, It is very good.” 


The Farm and Hearth, Augusta, Maine. 

“No head of a family who rightly re- 
salizes the responsibilities resting upon him 
‘can fail to recognize the importance of such 
a counsellor ever within reach, with its store’ 
of indispensable information, so classified 
and indexed that whatever is needed at the 
moment can be referred to without delay.” 
“ An ornament to any book-case or table,” 


The London (Ontario) Advertiser. 

“The author is recognized by physicians 
everywhere as fully competent to speak on 
subjects connected with medicine. He has 
been a teacher in one of the oldest and larg- 
est colleges in Philadelphia, and is the au- 
thor of text-books on medical science. Men, 
women and children can all be benefited 
by studying it and following its instructions,” 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Joun C. Winston & Co., 1009 Arch St. 
Price, $4, or $5, according to binding. 
Liberal Terms to Agents, 











THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


“THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
Price. 


. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry...........s0++ coos $0 
. Youthful Pilgrims.........escecceessececoees 
Memoir of Wim. Penn..........-.ssseeeeeees 
. Selections from the Epistles of Geo. Fox... 
. Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington 
. Memoir of Maria Fox...........sssssccceees 
. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to 
Cae PRCREG Tea occ dccccccccccccccccsscscce 
. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. Ilus.... 
. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr. 
man POOR eee eee eee eee ERE eeeE HERDED 
10. Life of Margaret Fox, wife of George Fox. 
11, Memoir of Thomas Story..........seece.es os 
12. Waring’s Hymns and Selections............ 
13. Essays on the History and Doctrines of the 
Society of Friends...............sesssesece 
14, Memoits and Letters of Jonathan Hutch- 
TIBON 2c ccicisisccccccccccrccccesccccsccceses 
15. Memoit of Marty Capper........seccccesseeee 
16. Journal and Life o: 
plete ooers cocccese 46 bbe ebereceserseseeesees 50 
17. Sanne Questions on the Gospels and 
lc ctiepheswendacssdateossasenade 
18. Memoir of Eliza Southall....... - 
19. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c.. eee 
20. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane 
Crewdson. Plain 50 cents, gilt........... 75 
21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged...... 50 
22. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan Braithwaite ... 
23. Religious Declension.........+ccceessesseees 


ALSO FOR SALE 
Memoir of J. J. Gurney...........++secccscccecs $1 50 
Annals of Early Friends. 50 
Gurney’s Two Letters... .........ssccscscecesees 06 
Memoirand Correspondence of ElizaP.Gurney 1 50 
Glimpses of George Fox and His Friends ..... 1 50 


A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10 copies and upwards. Address, 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus 
of libraries for Monthly a or Bible Schools, 
as well as private collections. In order to enlarge 
their distribution, in quarters where means are lim- 
ited, a fund is available, through which further re- 
ductions in price or occasional donations can be 
made by the Association. 
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A SWEET HOHE. 


Those who 
are compel- 
led to leave 
wife & chil- 
dren and put 
up with the 
discomforts 
and loneli- 
ness of hotel 
life, fully 
appreciate a 
homeand all 
its endear- 
ments. The 





ond mother 

know how to 
~~ makeahome 
sweet and 
' ' clean, and 
without much of what is known as drudg- 
ery—the secret being, she uses Boraxine 
to remove all kinds of grease spots from 
clothing, carpets, furniture, etc. J. D. 
Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., who manu- 
facture Boraxine send six boxes of Borax- 
ine free, as well as a large line of Toilet 
Soap, Perfumery, Shaving Soap, etc., to 
those who buy too cakes of “Sweet Home” 
Soap (price only six dollars). To show 
their own faith in these goods, they ask no 
pay for them until everything has been re- 
ceived and tried for thirty days, so as to 
satisfy every one of the purity and value 
ofthe goods. Any one who will write their 
full name and address on a postal card and 
forward it to the above firm, will receive a 
box, to be paid for after you have had it on 
trial thirty days. 





Two CHOICE SCHOOLS 


BROOKE HALL, FOR G 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADE 


IRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
MY, FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M. (Harvard Graduate), MEDIA, PENN. (near Philad’a.) 


3900 pac a0 ac cae ag at bc cc ac ae et occ tac CIC ICI 
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ASSETS, JULY I, 


We have been paying Interest 17 years, along with Matured Princi- 


pals 14 years, aggregating - 


We never had an Obligation mature without Fund 


We issue Debentare Bonds running 5 years. Also 


ee ae ae 


_——_— 


i889, $4,210,354.48. 
“ - - §$10,394,979.08 
- 6,087,857.76 
1,630,772.67 

s in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify, 
87,981,500.00 
6,212,926.00 
1,282,799.14 


Certificates for smal] amounts on 


or 


ee ea ae 
CIC 
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Savings 
short time. For information write us at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TROST COMPA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, i865. 
ASSETS, - - - - - - - - $22,696,592.98 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 18 empowered bY 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, REC 


aia; --- .=-<> 


CHARTER 
- $1,000,000 | 


of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Company. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
are ixvited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of property. It is presi 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 





OF PHILADELPHL 


PERPETUAL. 


EIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful perfo! 


of Keal Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
J OSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep’t. 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 


Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, 


DIRECTORS. 


James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
Chz Eh Jay FR... DB Bae BA ie Israel 


J. M. Albertson, 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


Asa 8. Wing, 
Morris, Philip C. Garrett, 


ded over by an officer learned in the law 


Justus C. Strawbridge 
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